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|] Sparks 


Mark down the air-cooled rear- 
engine automobile as a distinct 
probability in the post postwar 
period. 

* * 

Ford dealers: Expect soon a 
ord Motor Co. letter giving com- 
plete details of its new sales and 
service setup. 


* 


* 


Jim Smith says his definition 
of the shortest existing length of 
time is the period between the 
time the light turns green and 
the man in back of you blows 
his horn. 


Ea 


* * 


Donald Nelson 


* 


is losing his 


fight to make WPB central 
agency to guide reconversion, 
U. S. News reports. Economic 


Stabilizer Byrnes appears to have 
the go-ahead. 
* 


No Kiddin’? 

Deputy Oil Administrator Davies 
says there’ll be no further restric- 
tions on civilian gas rations this 

ear. 

Can we bet on 

ok 
entralized Control 

Don’t be surprised if the Detroit 
Tank-Automotive Center gets ful’ 


* * 


ie 
So 


* 


ontrol over distribution of com- | 


ponents going into production of 
both civilian and military trucks. 

Reason: Some centralized con- 
trol is needed to break acute 


bottlenecks in new-truck output. 
* * &* 


Real Bottleneck? 


Competent observers still believe 
the chief bottleneck to resumption 
pf new-car production in_ the 

ermany-Japan interim will be the 
suppliers of bodies and the like, 

ost of whom have converted to 
aircraft work which won’t be 
terminated until the last Nippon 
is licked. 


* 


ew-Car Rumor 


From a reliable source, says 
the Pennsylvania Automotive 
Assn., “we have learned that 
authorization has been issued by 
the government for the produc- 
tion of some new cars in the near 
future. 

“We understand further that 
allocation of the necessary mate- 
rials will be made within a 
few days.” 


* * 


* * 


‘By the Record’ 


“Our Ordnance has outclassed 
that of our enemy and beaten him 
back constantly in all theatres of 
operations—and that’s by the rec- 
ord,” Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, 
hief of Army Ordnance, told auto 
makers in Detroit last week. 


Gen. Campbell heaped praise on 
six weapons, the Garand rifle, .50 
caliber aircraft machine’ gun, 
ombs, the 105 howitzer, the 155 

m. gun and the M-4 tank. 


* * * 


mong the Few 


George Mann jr., general man- 
ger of AC Spark Plug, is among 
he few automotive men who be- 
lieve his company’s postwar prod- 


* 


yh will be improved as result of 


artime production experience. 
In contrast to AC, most automo- 


Ep@ive factories have been producing 


war material entirely foreign to 


olerances, material, etc, not 
needed in automotive production. 
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Contract Termination 





ANOTHER MILESTONE 
a 30,000,000 horsepower for 6,250 Liberator bombers 


25, 


and is accelerating, said Curtice. 


Service Battle Is Brewing... 


Will Dealers be Ready | 


For Postwar Boom 


By Robert M. Finlay | 


Associate Editor 
DETROIT.— Will auto dealers 
have the equipment and plans to, 
handle the mighty flow of new) 
ears and trucks that will come| 
when the assembly lines are turned 
back to peacetime production after 
the war? 
Do you, as a car dealer, know| 
that you are going to face a tooth-| 
and-nail fight to keep your service | 
business after the war? 
That rubber companies, oil firms | 
and chain-store groups are plan- | 
ning thousands of new, efficiently | 
designed service buildings, with} 
cost no object, to take the business | 
away from you? 

Do you know that already they 
are months ahead in their re- 
search and planning? 

These facts, taken in conjunction 
with the certainty that the new 
car market after the war will be 
the greatest ever known, gives 
forward-looking dealers a_ vital 
subject for postwar planning. 

The dealer building problem, ac- 
cording to experts in the field, is 
the biggest problem in the auto- 
motive industry. 

Thousands of dealers are in 
makeshift buildings—converted fur- 
niture stores, warehouses, grocery 
stores and what not. Many will 
want new buildings. Many will 
want to expand or remodel. Others 
are wondering what effect ad- 
vances made under stress of war 
will have. 

Turns to Experts 

For the answers, AUTOMOTIVE 

News has turned to dealers, de- 


Essential Ratings 
In Transportation | 


| 


Ionored in Draft | 


CHICAGO. — Although their 
skilled personnel is badly depleted, 
automotive dealers here continue | 


operators their drivers. 

The facts in the case were un- 
covered in a survey that pro-| 
duced these three revelations, with 
the information coming from un-| 
impeachable sources: 

Members of numerous draft} 
boards are operating on the 
erroneous theory that the list of 
“critical” occupations issued re-| 
eliminated the previous| 





They are accordingly notifying | 
(See DRAFT, Page 16, Col. 3) 


in the automotive 


th bomber engine produced in Buick plants within a period of 21 months. | 
It is shown being officially accepted by Col. Alonzo Drake, 
procurement officer, from Harlow H. Curtice, Buick’s chief executive. 
output is far above this average, aggregating 4,000,000 bomber horsepower, | 





industry’s war production. 
is this 


Army Air Forces 
October 











? 


of dealer buildings. In this series 
of articles, they will offer building 
plans which have worked well in 
the past and some that may work 
even better in the future. 

(Readers are urged to send in 
their suggestions. A dealer with 
an idea may help another along.) 

One of the hottest spots in the 
picture is the service field. Deal- 
ers, since they sell the cars and 
trucks, should dominate the field, 
yet it appears that they are in 
for a bitter fight to hold even 
a part of it. 

Thousands of dealers are holding 
on to their businesses in these 
wartimes through service opera- 
tions. They have learned what a 
rich field it is, and plan to develop 
it even more after the war to in- 
sure themselves some measure of 
independence as well as a hedge 
against the rough spots in car 


selling. 
Others See Gold 
But other people have also seen 
the gold that service holds, and 
they are going prospecting with a 
mighty hefty grubstake. There’s 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


Delay 
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Called Threat 


To Postwar Prosperity 


Automotive Leaders Plead for House to Bar 
Audits Which Block Speedy Reconversion; 
Back Patterson in Feud With Warren 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON.—Final exchange of verbal blasts be- 


'tween Undersecretary of War Robert Patterson and Comp- 


troller General Lindsay C. Warren concerning jurisdiction 
over war contract terminations were heard here last week 
by the House Military Affairs Committee, as representatives 
of the automotive industry generally backed Patterson’s 
stand that auditing of the huge number of contracts by an 


independent agency would 
take too long and would thus 


delay the contractors from 
re-converting to peacetime produc- 
tion. 

James H. Marks, vice-president 
of Packard and chairman of the 
Contract Termination committee of 
the Automotive 
Council for War 
Production, warn- 
ed there is a 
grave danger of 
the “biggest de- 
pression we have 
ever seen” unless 


the present 
“muddle” is clear- 
ed up. 





He said that of | 
t he $190,000,000 
already expended 
on_ cost-plus-fix- 
ed-fee contracts, in one year the 
GAO has audited only $63,000,000 
of the total. Out of this figure, 
Marks said, $600,000 has been ques- 
tioned, and the total allowances 
have amounted to $571.21. 


Automotive War Council Coun- 
sel Henry E. Bodman told the 
House committee that the Army 
officers who negotiated the con- 
tracts should be the ones to 
negotiate the final settlement on 
termination. 

Comptroller Warren appeared be- 
fore the committee in rebuttal to 
Patterson’s previous rebuttal to 

(Continued on Page 21, Col. 1) 


James N. Marks 


Wartime Shifts Altering 


Car-Marketing 


By Bethune Jones 

Staft Correspondent | 

NEW YORK.—Although momen- | 
tarily overshadowed by more press- | 
ing immediate wartime problems, 
foreward looking observers are| 


|carefully watching the develop-| 
|ment of factors threatening an ex- | 


tremely complex situation in the 
postwar distribution of new cars 
during the period when the supply 
will be limited. 

Population shifts, varying finan- | 
cial status of dealers in different | 
sections as a result of dissimilar | 
opportunities to weather the wer, | 
the drainage of vast numbers of 


;/used cars from one section to an-| 
|other, divergent postwar economic 


situations in various sections and | 
other factors will combine to make | 
a very different marketing situa- | 
tion than existed before the war. | 
On what basis will the manu- 
facturers apportion their limited 
supply of postwar new cars te | 
the different marketing sections | 
of the country? What yardsticks 
will be used to avert discrimina- | 
tion against one section in favor 
of another? 
Or, if the limited supply is ap- | 


Setup 


portioned under government ,ra- 
tioning, what formula will be 
adopted? Besides differing greatly 
from the prewar marketing setup, | 
the immediate postwar situation 
also will present an entirely new 
set of factors than now exist. Con- 
tinuation of government rationing 
would have to be on an entirely 
new basis for any hope of fairness 
to either dealers or consumers. 


lll Feeling Threatens 


With no past standards to follow, 
the delicate problem of apportion- 
ing the limited postwar supply of 
new cars, if handled by the indus- 
try, threatens ill feeling between 
large segments of dealers and their 
factories and, irrespective of 
whether handled by the industry 
or under government rationing, 
threatens bitter sectional contro- 
versies among dealers. 


Dealers in California, for ex- 
ample, may very logically claim 
that their population has been 
greatly swollen during the war 
and that they need a much 
greater portion of the car supply 
than weuld have been the case 

(Continued on Page 22, Col. 1) 


| 





Sloan Forecasts 
30%, Gain in Car 
Sales After War 


LANSING.—Although cautioning 
against over-optimism regarding 
the war, Alfred P. Sloan jr., chair- 
man of General Motors, last week 
predicted postwar car sales will 
zoom 50 percent over pre-war days, 
during the first four years follow- 
ing the armistice. 

Speaking at a Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting, held during Sloan's 
visitation of Oldsmobile and Fisher 
Body plants here, GM's chairman 
reiterated previous assertions that 
he favors government price con- 
trol in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod to avert inflation. 

It was also revealed that GM 
plans to spend $200,000,000 after 
the war to modernize its plants 
to increase efficiency of workers. 
S. E. Skinner, Oldsmobile general 
manager, was toastmaster at the 
luncheon. 

“If we turn back the pages of 
history,” said Sloan, “we will find 
that every conflict of this kind— 
every important conflict has been 
invariably followed by a period of 
great industrial development and 
commercial activity. There is ab- 
solutely no reason to believe that 
any other pattern will be followed 
at the end of this war. As a matter 
of fact, there is every reason to 
believe that this time, the length 
and intensity will be far more ac- 
tive than ever before. We know, 
of course, there is developing a 
tremendous backlog of orders for 
consumer goods—durable, semi- 
durable, as we call it and to some 
extent perishable goods. 

“In the automotive industry we 

(See SLOAN, Page 21, Col. 3) 





Harry J. Klingler 
. celebrating his tenth anni- 


versary as general manager of 
Pontiac, Klingle r foresaw 60,000,- 


000 cars in postwar (story pg. 8). 
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BOMBSIGHTS now in mass production. 


is introduced successfully 


producing bombsights, one of the 


Automotive manufacturing technique 


by AC Spark Plug division of General Motors in 


war’s outstanding precision products. 


Here is a section of one of the assembly lines. 


AC Spark Plug Making 50% 
Of British Bombsights 


proaching our production ceiling rpo st. 7 cessor has as yet 
By Pete Wemhoff | 0002 to .0008, depending upon the] and that overall gains are not so an San week” ae oO been named. 

Managing Editor | function of the part. important as are gains in was indicated that we are getting t aaa a a _ 
FLINT.—Permitted to announce; AC accepted the job of putting| specific items. the types which are necded most a a is — 
for the first time the manufacture | this bombsight into mass produc-| Poor performance of several urgently. Heavy bombers not only ao | fie 
of the British-designed T-1 bomb-/ tion and received its first order | items is traceable to prospective Or met schedule, but ran 6 percent the "’ maiaet . 
sight, AC Spark Plug Tuesday | for five experimental models early| recent cutbacks in programs, and ahead of August. As a result, out- a cies dcaaal 
revealed to mewspapermen here) jn 1942. The first of these models| this reacts against big month-to- put as a whole was up 3 percent on ers’ sales divisio 


that it is now supplying about half | was completed and delivered six 


of the total number of such bomb- 


sights now used by the RAF. 


In production on the night bomb- 
sight since September, 1942, AC | 
has already completed thousands of 
the intricate devices and has been | 


on schedule for many months, 


general manager. 

The high-precision instruments, 
now being assembled here in a 
new modernized department of 
AC, are still basically of British 
origin but AC has reduced the 
number of parts from 1,120 to 
840 and the weight of the unit 
from 85 to 55 pounds. 


Another AC accomplishment, 


it | 
was revealed by George Mann jr.,| 


it 


months later. Every part for the 
‘first five complete units was made 
‘by AC’s experimental department. 


Due to the need for getting these 
‘instruments into mass production 
‘at the earliest possible moment, 
AC started its tooling program 
even before the design was 
ee 

By September, the first of these 
| precision instruments was being 
| manufactured by mass production 
|methods. Since then production 
has mounted steadily. 


Morton Cute WPB Post | 


WASHINGTON. — Appointment of | 


was announced by Chief Engineer! A. N. Morton, vice president in charge | 


Charles W. McKinley, 
velopment of a series 


to subcontract part of the work 
to 18 major outside plants, thereby 
speeding production. 

Through re-engineering and pro- 
duction shortcuts, AC has been 
able to reduce the cost of each 
bombsight by one-third since opera- 
tions were started a year ago, 
was stated. 

The AC-built bombsight con- 
sists of two units, the com- 
putor and the sighting head. 
The bombardier uses the sighting 
head to find his target and 
when the cross hairs in_ the 
sighting head line up with the 
target the bomb is released. 

This bombsight is’ especially 
valuable for night operations and 
low altitude bombing as it permits 
maximum maneuverability of the 
aircraft. All variables, wind, 
ground speed, etc., are instantane- 
ously made by the computor and 
transmitted to the sighting head. 

To give a picture of the com- 
plexities of this bombsight, there 
are 4,200 parts. In addition, toler- | 
ances are rigidly held to from 


is the de- 


it | 


of production for Mack Mfg. Corp., a 
a member of the advisory committee 


of su-|for the automotive, farm and tractor | gains. 
assemblies which has permitted AC| liquid-cooled gasoline engine industry 


|has been announced by the War 


| FOB FA 


| Production Board. ‘followed by a rebound, such a schedule, chiefly because schedules | the past two years,” Hutchins said. 
had been set at ambitiously high “My resignation must not be 
| levels. construed as meaning that activity 


By 
CAN 


formula to solve a postwar emergency which may prove)the problems are not of the same 
even more crucial than the emergency of conversion to; 
war production? Can the in-@———————_ es 
Looking ahead to the day when 
automobiles 
be built again, it 
now appears that 


dustry actually develop a 


rational procedure for the 
resumption of automobile produc- 








CHRYSLER CORP.’S ; 
Ringsdorf, commanding officer, 


tion, a procedure which - = theve is going to ; From August |ing with the Army was announced 
once permit the maximum of pro hs a wind scone Combat Vehicles ..... 19 Percent | last week by Studebaker Corp. 
duction and jobs and still be a. o. nas ie Self-Propelled Artillery 1 Percent The five, all drawn from the 
equitable for all units of the win te “Sretent AA Guns and company’s field service department, 
er’ ial Gihth the wanted ” ‘ ony eee acaiehte Wnuk at 2Percent | are J. F. Davis, Boston; E. J. 
es lese are not facetious questions. Already car build- mall Arms and | Challinor, | South Bend; F. J. 
hey are asked in all seriousness. ers ere plac- Infantry Weapons .. 13 Percent | Trench, Pittsburgh; J. W. Lowden, 
ing orders for Motor Vehicles ....... 5 Percent |Omaha; and C. M. Stebor, Chicago. 
machinery and 
equipment, with 


‘year that a slow month would be 





Government or Industry Control for Postwar? 
Problems on Radiators 


A. H. Allen 


THE automotive industry work out 
destiny in the immediate postwar years? Can it transcend 
the human frailties of the “good old days” and develop a! 


deliveries 
‘when, as and if” 
basis. 
cover 








WPB Munitions Report... | 


September War Output 
Held to August Level 


WASHINGTON.—Munitions pro- 







pattern has not materialized this 













































duction in September held sub-| year, as the following table shows: 
stantially to the August level, ac- Gain Over 
cording to the fifteenth of a series | wonth Previous Month 
of monthly reports issued last| Apri] .............. 6 Percent 
week by Charles E. Wilson, acting|May ............... 0 Percent 
chairman of the War Production) June ............... 2 Percent 
Board. PE esa hes aiid on 3 Percent 
The text in part: AEBS iis 50 sv ey 0 4 Percent 
The gain on the munitions pro- September eerseveee 0 Percent 





duction index was one point over 
the preceding month. The index 
stands at 614 for September as 


Among Major groups, aircraft 
has managed to gain each month. 
In September, aircraft and related 
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compared with 613 (revised) for| munitions were up 2 percent. ' i 
August. Expanding Programs © > 
September’s performance re-| The most difficult production Hutchins Resigns 


emphasizes the difficulty of achiev- 
ing substantial successive month- 
to-month increases. The slack, 
which permitted sharp gains dur- 
ing 1942, has not been taken up. 

The failure to go up percent- 
age-wise on the over-all muni- 
tions program, while it cannot be 
regarded as anything but dis- 
appointing, indicates more than 
anything else that we are ap- 


problems that remain are concen- 
trated in those major programs 
where important further increases 
are required—airplanes and _ air- 
borne signal equipment. In those 
fields in September airplanes 
gained 4 percent in dollar value 
and airborne signal equipment 6 
percent. 


During the month, 7,593 planes 
were produced, including special 





As Director of 


Detroit’s WPB 


DETROIT.—D. J. Hutchins, De- 
troit regional director of the Way 
Production Board since September, 
1942, announced 
his resignatio 
Saturday. No suc- 




























































of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber, 
Co., which organ- 
ization loaned his 
services to WPB in February of 
last year. 

He joined Ernest C. Kanzler 
when the latter organized the De- 
troit office of WPB to assist the 
automobile industry to convert 
from its peacetime production of 
motor cars and trucks to the build- 
ing of war vehicles, airplanes, guns, 
ammunition and other fighting 
equipment. Soon after Kanzler be- 
zame WPB’s chairman in cha->~<e 
of operations, he selected Hutchins 
to succeed him. 

“The Detroit office has also help- 
ed to maintain war production as 
well as the manufacture of essen- 
tial civilian goods by rendering the 
needed priorities assistance in 
more than 2,000,000 cases during 


month gains in the total munitions 
program. On the other hand, con-, 
tinued increases have been regis- 
tered in most of the important 
groups and, while the gains have 
been erratically lower, the con- 
sistency of these gains have been 
encouraging. 
Problem Cited 

The diversity of the problems 
limiting overall production indi- 
cates that production is pushinz 
the ceiling. In some plants it is 
design changes—in others failure 
of parts or materials to arrive on 
time. Recently, of course, the 
most common complaint has been 
shortage of labor. 

Another indication that produc- 
tion is close to pea’-s can be seen 
in the hesitancy of the recent 
Where it was certain last 


an airframe weight basis. 


West Coast plants, whose pro- 
duction has been limited by per- 
sistent labor shortages and design 
changes, showed slight improve- 
ment in September. But for sev- 
eral months, West Coast produc- 
!tion has been on a plateau in con- 
trast with the sharp rise through- 
out the rest of the country. 

Ammunition, which had a poor 
August showing, came back _ in’ 
September to register a 3 percent 
gain. In artillery and tank gun 
ammunition, the gain over August 
was 11 percent. Ammunition for 
small arms and infantry weapons, 
although on schedule, remained for 
the second successive month on a 
plateau below the level attained 
in July. 

Signel equipment was 6 percent 
ahead of Ausust but was under 


D. J. Hutchins 


Ship Construction 

In preliminary estimates of work 
done on the ship program, naval 
vessels gained 3 percent and mer- 
chint vessels 1 percent. 

The estimated value of work 
done on _ naval vessels’ scored 
{}another increase in September. 
{although deliveries fell below the 
preceding month. 


These programs 
problems in 


in WPB is lessening or that there 
is a leveling-off in war production. 
On the contrary, war production is 
expected to be stepped up during 
the coming year. During the cur- 
rent year we will produce through- 
out the nation 62 billion dollars 
worth of war material. Recent 
forecasts indicate that at least 72 
billion dollars worth will be needed 
in 1944.” 


Studebaker Picks 
>» for Army Job 


SOUTH BEND.—Addition of five 
men to its staff of technical ob- 
servers and instructors now serv- 


CTORY 


its own 


present some 
individual areas but 
magnitude as the groups above. In 
}many cases production in these 
groups has reached their peaks or 
is not far off. The September record 
for selected areas is as follows: 


can 


PBR 0% 


Percent Change 












on a 


Allen 






There is a sort of under- 
scramble to get near the 









auxiliary military police being reviewed by Col. 
District 





S. D. 


No. 1, Sixth Service Command, and 


K. T. Keller, president of the corporation, after they had been honored with 


the presentation of the Army ‘‘Guidon” 
military performance, and attention to 


and Colors for proficiency in drilling, 
duty. Two hundred picked Chrysler 


plant protection men represented the 1,300 who were cited. 





head of the line on new equipment. 

Some spokesmen for the auto- 
mobile industry have declared that 
a continuation of government con- 


trols—-on prices, materials alloca- 
tions, production levels, etce—will 
hive to be maintained for a short 
period after the war ends. How 
short, they do not say. At the 


same time industry everywhere has 
been vehement in its denunciation 
of the red tape and inefficicncy of 
such government controls. This is 
an anomalous position; it’s either 
one of the other. 

Reams have been written and 
hours of speech have been in- 
toned about the remarkable job 


(Continued on Page 13, Col. 4) 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG 
Dr. Philip C. Nash, president, University of Toledo, presided as master of 


CoO. is 


ceremonies. 


president of Champion Spark Plug 





awarded the Army-Navy 


Co, 





A. 


E 


r Maj. Merle Armitage, of the Army Air Force material command, 
Detroit, presented the pennant which was received by Robert 












pennant. 






Stranahan, 


























































































































make up much of the corre- 
spondence from automobile dealers 
to this column. The _ questions 
raised spread all the way from the 
implications of the Moscow con- 
ference, and the disposing of war 
stocks—upon which NADA has 
already done a good job—to the 
earrying over to the postwar 
period of the goodwill and prestige 
automobile dealers are now 
developing. 

The Russian- Anglo-American 
conference at Moscow will not 
only have a lot to do with world 
affairs, but will have its effect on 
the automobile business. If, as I 
hope and expect, the three na- 
tions can get together on both 
political and military decisions, 
the war will be shortened and 
the peace of the world will be 
assured for a long time. If they 
do get together, Germany will 
suffer a stunning blow more 
decisive than a major defeat on 
the battlefront. And if the Allies 
stand firm in the proposal of 
identical peace terms, the peace 
structure of Europe and _ the 
peace of the world will be based 
upon a solid foundation. The con- 
sequences of such a collaboration 
will be a quickening of the war 
tempo in Italy, the Balkans and 
in the West, a hastening of the 
disintegration of Germany, and 
a scrambling of neutral and con- 
quered nations to the Allied side. 
Of course in the long run, irre- 
spective of the success of the 
present Moscow conference, Ger- 
many will be defeated, but a pre- 
arranged agreement on the terms 
of the armistice, on the European 
boundary questions and a post- 
war political organization of 
Germany would make things 
immediately look up. 

* : * 


Many Factors 


Are Involved 

N the meantime, for us in this 

industry, there are other things 
to consider. How rapidly and 
fairly will the government com- 
pensate war industries when war 
contracts are cancelled? How 
much unemployment will there be 
three to six months after the end 
of the war with Germany? When 
will the price ceilings be taken off, 
and will the prices of certain goods 
be controlled for one, two or five 
years? What policy will the gov- 
ernment finally adopt toward _the 
liquidation of Army _ supplies? 
What disposition will be made of 
the more than fifteen billion dollar 
investment in government-owned 
plants? What will be the rate of 
demobilization of the armed 
forces? How rapidly will foreign 
trade, privately conducted, get 
started? Will excess profits taxes 
be removed after the Pacific war 
is over? Will these be removed 
in the interval between the Ger- 
man and Pacific wars? 

All these things will have their 
impact on business opportunities 
in general, but there are some 
special considerations that we 
will have to face in particular in 
the automobile business. 


Sales Split 


New Car Dealers Sell 


30% of Used Cars 

DETROIT.— Of the 4,008 used 
ears transferred by dealers 
Wayne County in September, new 
car dealers sold 29.6 percent and 
used car dealers 70.4 percent, the 
Detroit Auto Dealers Assn. 
ported last week. A slight improve- 
ment was shown in September over 


August. 
The association said that it was 
vitally interested in seeing new 


car dealers become more 


ness. However, it pointed out that 
it had received only two calls in 
response to a suggestion that any 
dealers who were interested in 
buying used cars give the Office a 
ring. 


pier apa on postwar planning 


in | 


re- | 


active | 
in the used car end of the busi- | 





By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept ia confidence if requested. 





Cost of Car 
'A Problem 


| OW much of the reconversion 
cost to automobile manufac- 
i turers will be reflected in the price 
, of the new product? We hear a lot 
about reconversion to consumer 

oods. That isn’t going to be too 
much of a problem for industry. 
|If the automobile manufacturers , 
|can take it, others can. In fact} 
there is more conversion to take 
place in the automobile industry 
than in any other. Farming, min- 
ing, transportation, steel making, 
ship building have no conversion ; 
problems at all. The airplane in- | 
dustry will probably have to reduce 
its capacity, but unless they make, 
other products they have little need 
for conversion. 


Another unknown aspect, af- 
fecting our business, is how 
much the elimination of incen- 
tive bonuses for labor in auto- 
mobile plants will affect car 
cost. Will labor permit automo- 
bile manufacturers to return to 
the incentive system? One thing 
the dealers must keep their eyes 
on is changed distribution plans 
for automobiles. After the war 
we are going to hear a lot about 
the cost of selling, and every 
effort is going to be made to 
reduce it. There has been some 
experimenting in the past in cut- 
ting dealers’ discounts. This 
wouldn’t be so bad if it would 
solve the problem of large used 
car allowances. In fact dealers 
themselves have advocated it. 
It is particularly true that after 
the war people will want low- 
priced cars, cars easy to main- 
tain, and competition will force 
the bending of every effort to 
produce a car of that description. 
It will also be true that at least 
for several years a used car 
taken in will not be a problem. 
There will be an immediate sale, 
with clean deals or profitable 
used car deals, for every car that 
is available. For that reason 
some manufacturers, looking for 
the opportunity to increase their 
percentage of the market, may 
use the strategy of cutting 
list prices to attract consumer 
demand by reducing’ dealer 
discounts. 


% 


‘Let Us Plan 


For Future’ 

HIS conductor is very sanguine 

about the opportunities of auto- 
mobile dealers. No matter what 
really transpires in Moscow, there 
is developing a pentup demand for 
our products here and all over the 
world that nobody but this na- 
tion can take care of. It will 
bring prosperity. But what the 
dealer should be thinking of now 
is how to prepare his dealership to 
develop goodwill, prestige and ac- 
ceptance in his community; to plan 
not only for a few years’ prosperity 
after the war is completed, but for 
the long haul on the basis of per- 
| manent business stability. 


I know of no better advice 

to give to automobile dealers 
| now than that which Ken B. 
Elliott, vice-president of Stude- 
baker Corp., recently advanced 
in a speech to Iowa dealers: 


“The future of our business is 
bright. Our stake in tomorrow 
is great. For the sake of our- 
selves—for the sake of those who 
will come back from the battle- 
fronts—for the sake of those who 
will come after us—let us not 
plan narrowly! Let us bring to 
our program of building for the 
future all the imagination, all the 
courage, all the resourcefulness 
that have been so _ constantly 
| characteristic of the automobile 
industry. If we do that, the 
years that follow this war will 
not only witness a brilliant 
period in our business but will 
also see us contributing a grow- 
ing share to the realization of 
that free world for which this 
war is being waged.” 











‘automobile dealers here sold 17 


| cording to Tom Braden, executive 
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Topeka Dealer Moves | 
To Bigger Building 

TOPEKA. — Realizing the in- 
creased need of keeping present 
autos in running’ condition, 
Thomas L. Hogue Motor Co. has 
greatly enlarged its parts and 
repair department in moving to 
a new location. 


“In moving to our new loca- 
tion we have given particular 
consideration to space that will 
be devoted to the servicing of 
autos,” said Hogue. 


“I realize that cars now in 
use must last indefinitely and to 
that end we are making avail- 
able one of the most complete 
supervised services in this sec- 
tion of the country.” 





Denver Sales 
Off 73 Percent 


In September 
DENVERW\During September 


new passenger cars as against 63 
during the same month last year, 
making a 73 percent decrease, ac- 


secretary of the Denver Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. Eight new 
trucks were sold as compared to 
13 during September, 1942, for a 
38 percent decrease. 

In August local automobile deal- 
ers sold 36 new passenger cars as 
compared to 88 during the same 
month last year. During the same 
month 17 new trucks were sold, 
which was an increase over Au- 
gust last year when only 10 new 
trucks were sold. 

During the first nine months of 
1943 local automobile agencies have 
sold 494 new passenger cars and 
101 new trucks. During the same 
period of last year 792 new pas- 
senger cars were sold and 163 new 
trucks. This is a decrease of 38 
percent in both passenger cars and 
trucks. 

Sales during Septemwver broken 
down into makes is as follows: 
Chevrolet, 5; Ford, 3; Buick, 2; 
Hudson, 2; Oldsmobile, 2; Stude- 
baker, 2, and Nash, 1. 

Truck sales were: Fora, z; GMC, 
2; Chevrolet, 2; Diamond T, 1, and 
International, 1. 


Junker Ordinance 


Put Off in Chicago 


CHICAGO.—Following a meeting 
of the city council’s traffic sub- 
committee, attended by dealer rep- 
resentatives, action was postponed 
last week for 30 days on a pro- 
posed ordinance requiring that a 
dealer may not sell a used car 
without a current official certifi- 
eate of inspection attached to the 
windshield. 

In behalf of the dealer body, 
officials of the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Assn. also held a separate 
session with John Szumnarski, 
public vehicle commissioner. While 
favoring removal of junkers from 
city streets, the association said 
that all used cars should not be 
discriminated against because of 
the existence of junkers. 


BUFFALO.—Renwick A. Ostendorf, 
former automobile dealer, has been 
appointed Buffalo district manager of 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. He had 
been acting manager. 


SURREY ENGINEERING CO. 


with its manufacture of Bailey Type 





Market for Auto Dealers? 
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300,000 Planes Seen 


In First 3 Years 


Eprtor’s Note: Because of the in- 
creasing interest being shown by 
automobile dealers in postwar avia- 
tion, AUTOMOTIVE 
News presents 
herewith the first 
of two articles on 
what can be ex- 
pected in the way 
of airplanes, air- 
ports, sales and 
service potential 
after peace comes. 





This week's arti- 
cle is written by 
Charles I. Stan- 


C. I. Stanton ton, administrator 
of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in Wash- 


ton. 


* * * 


Three years after the war ends, 
there should be 300,000 airplanes in 
this country, private, commercial 
and military. By 1950, there should 
be 500,000 

These figures, based upon the 
experience and judgment of men 
Many years in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, forecasts a 
major change in the automotive 
sales and service picture through- 
out the country. More than this, 
these studies forecast the begin- 
ning of a change in the social 
patterns. 

For contrast, there are today 
about 5,000 persons to every 
registered civil airplane in this 
country. In 1950, when, accord- 
ing to Census Bureau estimates, 
there will be 140,000,000 persons 
in this country, there should be 
one airplane for every 280 people. 
Today, there is one automobile 
for every five persons. 

Many cities and states through- 
out the country are using this 
rough rule of thumb to make plans 
for the expected growth in their 
local airplane population. A state 
like Michigan, in which there were 
540 airplanes in 1940, expects to 
have more than 18,000 airplanes. 
Detroit, with an _ estimated 50 
planes in 1940, looks for about 
6,000 in 1950. 


Much Is Wanting 


Towns of 10,000 would have 35 
airplanes—cities of 100,000, 350 air- 
planes. That means something will 
have to be done about their air- 
ports; about the roads which lead 
to the airports; and about the sales 
and service organizations that take 
care of them. 

At present the aviation sales 
and service “plant” in this coun- 
try is not adequate to take care 

of any such numbers of air- 
planes. Nor is the supply of air- 
ports adequate. 

One facility we have that is ade- 
quate, and perhaps, even larger 
than will be required, is the huge 
manufacturing aggregation. An- 
other valuable asset, of which we 
may have an embarrassing super- 
fluity, will be some 3,000,000 re- 
turning soldiers who will be skilled 
in various phases of aircraft oper- 
ation and service work. How to 
make the most of these two great 
assets is a matter for hearty co- 
operation and aggressive action on 
the part of industry and govern- 
ment. The CAA has this problem 





receives Army-Navy E award in connection | 


bridge erection equipment for 


Army Engineers Corps. Shown here at the ceremonies are, left to right: 
|} Lt. Col. A. D. Smith; William Lynch, oldest employe of Surrey Motors 
'Corp., Buick distributors in Queens, N. ’ Roger Tucker and Samuel 
C. Dretzin,, head of the company. 


high up on its postwar agenda. 
The Human Element 

For all of us, of course, the hu- 
man element in this picture is of 
vital importance. How many of 
these men will come back and go 
to work at once in their chosen 
field of aviation? That will depend 
on three major developments: (1) 
The length of time required to de- 
velop aircraft types which will 
meet the needs of the average 
man; (2) The purchasing power of 
the American people; (3) The 
policy of the government in aiding 
aviation development. 

Only a small volume of em- 
ployment can be taken care of 
in the air transport field. Private 
and miscellaneous commercial 
aviation will produce the real 
volume of employment if there is 
to be real volume. 

I think 2,000 to 3,000 transport 
airplanes will take care of our air 
transport for quite a while, and if 
75 persons per plane are given em- 
ployment, that would mean a maxi- 
mum of 225,000 jobs. To take care 
of 300,000 private planes, excluding 
workers in manufacture but in- 
cluding maintenance men, instruc- 
tors, airport personnel, salespeople 
and others given employment, we 
might have an equal number of 
jobs created by private flying with- 
in three years after the war. 

Car Owners Factor 

That gives us fewer than a half 
million jobs for those now in such 
work, and those of our 3,000,000 
returning veterans who would like 
to work at aviation. If half of 
them want to follow aviation as a 
career, that will mean that a very 
small minority can be placed soon 
after peace comes. But when a 
substantial portion of the 27,000,000 
who now own automobiles are able 
to buy and fly and use an airplane 
that will really serve their prac- 
tical needs, this rather small figure 
may change tremendously. 

This will not be the total em- 
ployment by any means. I have 
not included manufacturing of 
planes and accessories and the 
construction of air facilities, such 
as airports and airways. 


The CAA plans to qualify me- 
chanics more simply in order to 
facilitate their return to aviation 
work. Today, there is but one me- 
chanic’s certificate indicating a 
man’s ability in the whole field of 
repair and maintenance of aircraft 
engines. The war has_ produced 
specialists in certain types of en- 
gines, in certain kinds of instru- - 
ments and in other specific jobs. 
We think this change in certifica- 
tion should be provided for soon, 
rather than leave it until the post- 
war adjustment period is upon us. 

Short on Airports 

Under the demands of war, we 
have built up our airport picture 
until now we have about 3,000 
operating airports in this country. 
Because most of the fields needed 
by the military must be large, we 
have specialized in building Class 
3 and Class 4 airports, those with 
runways more than 3,500 feet in 
length. Fortunately, we have been 
able to locate many of these where 
they will serve the peacetime needs 
of large sections of the population. 


We will come out of the war 


short in Class 1 and Class 2 air- 
ports, those with runways of 1,800- 
(Continued on Page 20, Col. 1) 









Wash. Dealers Seeking 
Revisions in MPR 453 

SEATTLE. — Many dealers 
throughout this state have ex- 
Pressed’ dissatisfaction with 
MPR 453 (maximum prices for 
automotive parts), and the Seat- 
tle Automobile Dealers Assn. 
has appointed a committee to 
consider means of procuring 
revisions. 

The committee is chairmanned 
by Stanley S. Sayres, head of 
American Automobile Co. 
(Chrysler - Plymouth). Others 
are: Ralph Ostrander, Wm. O. 
McKay Co. (Ford); S. L. Sav- 
idge, S. L. Savidge Co. (Dodge- 
Plymouth), and M. O. Anderson, 
Anderson Buick Co. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 








OUR FIELD DEFINED 


Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 


in themselves means of motion, control, é direction, 


as, automotive engineering. —Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. : 





An Open Letter 


Chairmen, Local Boards, 
Selective Service, 


U.S.A. 


The action of your boards during the past few months 
has brought on a very serious crisis in our all-out war effort. 


We feel certain that you do not realize this situation 
or you would not become a party to letting your quota 
problems take precedence over the most important civilian 
war effort—that of producing and transporting the 
implements of war. 


Yet every time your board ignores the “essential” 
rating given auto mechanics and truck drivers and takes 
one of these highly-specialized men for the armed 


forces, your action only expedites the fast-approaching 


total collapse of our vital “on-rubber” transportation system. 


Without mechanics to keep essential vehicles in repair 
and experienced truck drivers to handle our common, 
contract and private trucks engaged in the transportation 
of vital war materials, foodstuffs and war workers, our 
great flexible, vital transportation system will eventually 
fail—and when it fails, our production of those things 
vital to our continued successful prosecution of the war 


will also fail. 
Manufactur 


ers 


in modern America depend on the 


overnight shipments of vital “bottleneck” items which 
the trucks shuttle back and forth from plant to plant; on 
the foodstuffs which only the trucks can haul economically 
from farm to market, and on the passenger cars and 
buses that supplement the public conveyances to bring 
their employes to and from work. 


Every cutback 
automotive transportation is a definite and direct cutback 
in the production of war material. 


Today, 


reports come 


in any of these various forms of 


in from all corners of the 


country that many boards are taking no cognizance of the 
essential rating given these men, especially since the 


forming of the “critical’’ list. 


Reports also indicate that 


many of these men have been reclassified into 1-A. 


Gentlemen, 


all 


we want you to understand and 


thoroughly appreciate is that these men are super, super 
critical to our war effort—and that just because you know 
Joe as the mechanic who works for Jim down the street in 
an automobile repair shop, or Sam who wheels that big 
“semi” from your town to some other does not mean that 
he isn’t just as vital as the guy who mixes “soup” in a 


powder mill or tightens bolts on an aircraft engine. 


For 


without these Joes and Jims and Sams the other guys 
won’t have any “soup” to mix or bolts to tighten! 


—AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


To be or not to be an optimist 
on what is going on in Europe and 
when this war on the Atlantic side 
will be over, is the controversial 
subject on which no two or more 

Americans can 

WHEN WILL get together these 

GERMANY days without 

COLLAPSE? starting an argu- 

ment. There are 
those who believe that it is posi- 
tively unpatriotic to discuss the 
possibility of an early collapse of 
the Nazi regime in Germany 
which would, in my opinion, spell 
the cessation of military operation 
in that sector of our globular war. 
They point out that if we talk 
about German collapse, or even 
postwar planning, we are only giv- 
ing aid to the enemy by encour- 
aging American labor to let down 
on its all-out efforts to win the war. 

ok * * 


Perhaps we in the Detroit area 
are prejudiced because we have 
little faith in the impetus of 
patriotism which has secured the 
amazing results in production to 
date. We have been too fed-up on 
strikes, stoppages and slow-downs, 
arguments over petty disputes be- 
tween labor and management; 
double-time for Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, incentive-pay, 
etc., to have much faith in the 
extra effort which has been shown 
to date in our all-out drive for 
Victory. We harbor the conviction 
that most men and women, in this 
area at least, are giving of them- 
selves only that portion of their 
effort which will entitle them to 
two or three times as much in 
their pay envelopes as they have 
ever earned before. 

*- * * 


These are brutal words and we 
hasten to admit that there are 
exceptions to this generalization, 
but the exceptions who are pitch- 
ing-in and giving of their utmost 
because thev have sons, brothers or 
husbands who are slugging it out 
on battle fronts from the South 
Seas to the Italian peninsula are 
all too often held down in their 
potential production by closely 
maintained union schedules. 

* * * 


Therefore, having removed to 
our satisfaction, the one objection 
to talking about when the German 
collapse will happen, we are bold 
enough in this first issue of 
November, 1943 to make one or two 
predictions for the record: 

1. There is better than an 
even chance that Germany will 
collapse before the end of the 
present year. 

2. We believe that the down- 
fall of Hitler will come as 
quickly and as unpredicted to 
the American people as did the 
fall of Mussolini. 

3. We would be willing to 
make a small wager a collapse 
would be precipitated within 
forty-eight hours of the authen- 
ticated demise of Adolph Hitler, 
either by assination or otherwise. 

oa * * 


From that point on, you can 
write your own ticket because we 
have no fixed opinions or pre- 
dictions. One thing is certain, if 
Russia will give us landing bases 
within striking distance of the 
island of Japan, we can quickly 
bring that nation to its knees. 
That is a question, as is the future 
destiny of the countries of Europe, 
which can be decided by only one 
man—Joe Stalin—and apparently 
he is not calling any press confer- 
ences to discuss these subjects, at 
least up to date he has stuck 
pretty close to his knitting, as 
perhaps we should!—G.MSS. 


Nation’s Business says that post- 
war thinking in WPB is shaping 
up like this: 

1. War production should be ter- 
minated immediately, not tapered 
off. 

2. Quick partial payment should 
be made to contractors by govern- 
ment on cancellation of contracts, 
with final settlement later. 

3. War workers laid off during 
reconversion should receive com- 
pensation, at government cost. 

4.If necessary, government 
should take over subcontractors’ 
claims, offer reconversion loans. 











Profiteering—OR Stockpile for Peace? 


n This Corner 





be observed upon request. 


Tops 

It is articles like “Road Chief 
Depicts Job of Linking Americas” 
(Oct. 4), that make me a faithful 
subscriber; it will also help post- 
war automobile business, and 
makes AuToMoTIvE News tops in its 
class. 

Any new change on this great 
new highway will be looked for 
and read with great interest.— 
Set. Prescott E. Brown, Coffeyville, 
Kans. 


Graph 

The War Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Providence Civilian 
Defense Council is now conducting 
a transportation survey to analyze 
the future trends in transporta- 
tion. One of the important factors 
affecting the continued use of the 
private automobile is the avail- 
ability of tires and rubber. 

Probably the clearest summary 
of the rubber situation is repre- 
sented in a graph in the Almanac 

edition of Automotive News, page 
97, entitled “Supply and Demand.” 
We are very much interested in 
using this graph in our report and 
ask your permission to reproduce 
it. We may wish to redraw the 
graph so that it conformed with 
the other charts and figures we 
are using. Naturally we will be 
pleased to give Automotive News 
credit for the graph. 

We hope that you will be able 
to help us and we shall be pleased 
to send you a copy of our report 
as soon as it is completed.—PHILLIP 
RoBinson, transportation analyst, 
War Transportation Committee, 
Providence. 

Epitor’s Note: Automotive News 
is pleased to give you permission 
to reproduce the graph men- 
tioned in your letter, providing 
of course that you give credit to 
Automotive News. 


From Johnny 

Your letters not only are very 
encouraging but did my morale a 
lot of good. I feel as though the 
AvuToMOTIVE News folks are behind 
me all the way. 

You were right when you wrote 
that my present experiences will 
be treasured assets in the future. 
Now. that you started me thinking 
about the subject, there are so 
many things I think little of now' 


‘Tops in Its Class.....- 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 





























































































when they happen, but will in the 
future. The close call at sea; the 
weeks of living in mud up to our 
hips; all the air raids I went 
through—especially the one when 
a bomb lit in the building next 
door; the fun the fellows here have 
kidding each other; the chats with 
German prisoners, who incidentally 
are very friendly as prisoners, but 
very wicked on a battlefield; the 
friendly argument I had with one 
prisoner about who will win the 
war—we argued just as we would 
about the outcome of a baseball 
game; sights I’ve seen, such as 
Carthage, Tunis, Algiers, Constan- 
tine, Oran, Bizerte and other spots 
of interest. I expect and hope to 
see a lot more before I go home. 

I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
I traveled around the world before 
coming home. Our outfit has done 
very good work here, and no doubt 
they will need experienced per- 
sonnel to help finish up Japan. I 
won’t mind too much, because it 
won’t be much fun being stationed 
in the States while other men are 
licking the Japs. 

The Almanac was certainly a 
success this year. It’s too bad I 
didn’t have anything to do with 
this book, but maybe I'll give & 
hand in the next’ issue.—Cpl. 
JOHNNY Kateita, North Africa. 


Good Work! 


Keep up the good work! This 
war can’t last forever, and when 
it is over, the dealers will have lots 
of problems. 

I know the discussion of them 
that will be carried on in the 
columns of your paper will help 
them to arrive at their correct 
solution. My best wishes to you.— 
B. E. HutTcHINnson, vice-chairman, 
Chrysler Corp. 


Coming Events 


NOVEMBER 
9-10—Chicago (Hotel Sherman). 
tional Standard Parts Assn. 
ference. 
14-15—Roanoke, Va. First convention 
of Automotive Trade Assn. of Vir- 


ginia. 
DECEMBER 
2-8—Excelsior Springs, Mo. (Elms 
Hotel). Conference of Tire, Battery 
and Accessory Executive Group. 
JANUARY 


25-26—Detroit (Statler). National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. annual meeting. 


Na- 
con- 
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“Tuat’s the Army for you. You spend 
months in the same outfit with a guy. But he’s 
just a blank, GI as a blanket, no personality 
except maybe he snores. Suddenly some little 
thing happens, and the guy is somebody. 

“This Colling, now, was a big blond elk, a 
sergeant. Never said a thing outside the book, 
or shined his rind. At El Guettar, the fellows 
said he was okay, didn’t rattle, and very handy 
with a light mortar. 

“Then one day we land on Sicily, and push 
along cautious, looking for snipers and mines. 
We run into an old Italian with a bunch of kinda 
big goats. Colling gets all excited, buzzes up an 
interpreter, and gives the old guy the third 
degree. Later, the interpreter lets on it’s all 
about those big goats. 

“Camped out in the open that night, some 
one cracks about goats. Colling starts to give 
out. Very remarkable goats, he says. The big 
hindquarters and udders show a highly developed 
milk strain, like the new model cows they are 
working on at home to make better milk 
machines . . . Well, you could have fanned us 
with a sweatrag. It turns out this Colling is a 
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cow culture expert, some kind of professor in 
the Ag School at Wisconsin. He talks about a 
cow like some goons do about Dorothy Lamour. 
Keeps everybody all wrapped up in cows until 
it’s time to turn in. . . That’s how we learn 
Colling has stuff on the ball. See what I mean?” 
Back around Madison, Wis., the home folks 
can tell you that Chuck Colling has a lot on the 
ball. He was not only an instructor on the Ag 
faculty at the University, but 
managed his uncle’s prize dairy as 
well. As a farmer, and a specialist 
in milk production, his draft board 
would have deferred him indefin- 
itely. But shortly before Pearl Harbor, Chuck 
decided that for the time being, he had a more 
important responsibility than cows. To avoid any 
fuss or comment, he went down to Milwaukee 
and signed up with the recruiting sergeant. 


He has since seen a lot of this country, 
England and Africa. And when and if he comes 
back, Chuck Colling will be a true citizen of the 
world . . . His mother keeps all the copies of 
The American Magazine he has missed in a neat 
pile on his desk, because she knows Chuck will 
want to read them. 

The Chuck Collings are going to count for 
a lot in this country during the next three 
decades. The “people who give a damn” always 
count fora lot. They set a high price on principles 

. . the principles that must be practiced and 
fought for if the America we know is to goon... 

“In the service of the nation” stands at the 


“WHY YOU MUST TAKE A WAR JOB”. . .“‘In the Service of the Nation’, 


The American Magazine now brings to the American people a vital report on the 


critical labor shortage, by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
Don’t fail to read this revealing article in the DECEMBER issue, out now! 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 





250 Park Avenue, New York City 












> People who give a damn 


masthead of this magazine . . . and stands as well 
for an editorial program of presenting the real 
world, the big issues, the outstanding objectives, 
to intelligent Americans . . . not by stercotyped 
publishing, but in pointed, personal, pertinent 


presentation of the essential and Important. 


Does such a publishing program pay? ... 
We think it does. So do the “people who give a 
damn,” who have upped The American Maga- 
zine’s circulation steadily for three years... keep 
newsstand sales still climbing despite restricted 
distribution . . . have added readership. So does 
Washington and the world, as witness the 
frequent reference and quotation in the press 
and on the radio... And so do national adver- 
tisers, who crowd every issue to its rationed 
limit... There is no question that the advertiser 
fortunate enough to be in its pages is getting a 
plus of attention, interest and influence . . . from 
the kind of an audience no other major magazine 
can match. Have you been keeping up with 
The American Magazine? 
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R.I. Dealers Approve 


Mechanic Training Plan 


PROVIDENCE. — (UTPS). — A 
four-year apprenticeship plan for 
training of automobile mechanics 
was approved by the Rhode Island 
Automobile Dealers’ Assn. at its 
fall meeting last week. The plan, 
drawn up by the association’s war 
manpower committee, was 
mitted by Henry Levaur, com- 
mittee chairman, and described by 


Bury Warns 
R.I. Dealers 


To Prepare 


PROVIDENCE. “Radical 
changes” affecting dealers which 
will be initiated by both govern- 
ment and industry after the war 
“may catch you unprepared unless 
you first determine just what you 
want and what you don’t want,” 
Martin Bury, president of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn., warned the annual conven- 
tion of Rhode Island dealers last 
week. 


Urging serious postwar planning 
by dealers, Bury posed the follow- 
ing questions: 


“If it were suddenly proposed 
that the U. S. government should 
license automobile manufactur- 
ers, distributors, retailers, sales, 
finance companies, etc., would 
you be for or against such a 
proposal? 

“Or do you think we should have 
state licensing laws to govern our 
business? And if you don’t, what 
suggestions do you have to im- 
prove the position of the retail 
automobile dealer? 


“Would you, for instance, be in 
favor of the continuation of price 
ceilings, of Regulation W, of 
rationing, after the war is over? 

“Do you think the annual output 
of automobiles manufactured 
should be controlled by the govern- 
ment after the war to prevent over- 
production withits attendant evils? 

“Do you think,” he asked, “the 
factories should agree that be- 
fore any franchise is offered a 
certain reasonable capital re- 
quirement should be met—and if 
such requirements are met, do 
you think it should be agreed 
that a proper potential exists for 
the earning of a fair return in 
an average year?” 

Bury urged that dealers give 
considerable thought to changes 
they'd like their factories to make 
in their contract or selling agree- 
ments. He suggested such items as 
the repurchase clause, protection 
against 
dealers handling the same make of 
car, the right to “determine your 
own policies,” protection against 
overproduction and consequent 
forced deliveries. 

Discussing proposed used car 








sub- | 





Albert W. Howard. It will be re- 
ferred to the War Manpower Com- 
mission for approval. 


The plan, applicable to boys 
from 16 to 20 years of age, would 
start learners at 50 cents an 
hour, With extra pay for overtime 
and automatic increases. until 
they would }be earning 75 cents 
an hour at the end of four years. 
Provisions would be made for 
three nights of schooling each 
week and exemption from mili- 
tary induction for two years. 

Martin H. Bury, president of the 


Philadelphia Dealers’ Assn., the 
principal speaker, discussed the 
general manpower situation. He 
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TO SUPPLY more tires for the war effort, Fisk tire plant of United 
States Rubber Co. is erecting a new building similar to the one in 
the immediate background at Chicopee Falls, Mass. Excavating is well 
under way, as shown here, and when building operations are completed, 
production will be the largest in the East for big truck tires. 
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unfair competition from | 





price ceilings, Bury expressed the 
Opinion that OPA was hesitating 
to impose them because “they 
realize that the provisions of such 
a ceiling are unenforceable and 
that the resultant failure to make 
the ceilings stick might conceiv- 
ably be the end of OPA.” 
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said that the situation in the auto- 
mobile industry is very bad and 
will become worse because of in- 
dustrial demand, military induction 
and other factors. 


Attacking the growth of bureauc- 
racy in government, he said that 
“the number of employes on fed- 
eral, state and local government 
payrolls is in itself a danger to our 
economic freedom.” 


Turning to the used car situa- 
tion, the speaker warned that it 
was up to dealers to regulate 
themselves or OPA or some other 
branch of the government would 
feel compelled to regulate the in- 
dustry. 

The association adopted a 
resolution submitted by Samuel 
Goldberg calling upon automo- 
bile manufacturers not to dis- 
place established representatives 
with new dealers when they re- 
turn to the manufacture of cars 
for civilian use. 

Harry Sandager, association 
president, presided. Harold Lan- 
phear discussed the importance of 
a national organization of auto- 
mobile dealers to protect the in- 
dustry against unfair legislation 
and business practices. 

Walter Winters, chairman of the 
postwar planning committee, re- 
ported on problems that will con- 
front dealers when the war ends. 


Oil In Florida 


Find Hints Extension 
Of Rich Gulf Fields 


NEW YORK.—Indicating that it 
prove to be the most im- 
portant petroleum find in the 
United States since development of 
the new Illinois fields, Wallace 
Pratt, geologist and vice-president 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
announced last week completion of 
a producing oil well at a two-mile 
depth in the Everglades swamp 
northwest of Miami. 

Situated in Collier County, the 
well was drilled by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. The black crude from 
the well was described by Pratt as 
of a heavy type, high in fuel con- 
tent, which is characteristic of 
Gulf Coast production. 

“The successful completion of 
this well,” Pratt said, “may even 
be taken as evidence of the pos- 
sible extension of the rich Gulf 
Coast oil-producing region east- 
ward through Alabama, Georgia 
and much of Florida.” 


NEW YORK.—With the urgent 






effort, Fisk tire plant of United 
States Rubber Co. is speeding its 
building expansion program at 
Chicopee Falls to supply the de- 
mands of military and essential 
civilian driving, it was announced 
last week by Thomas E. Clark, the 
company’s factory manager. 

“In the opinion of leading rubber 
manufacturers,” Clark said, “a 
serious tire shortage exists at the 


Fruehauf Aide 
Warns Against 


Loss of Trade 


DETROIT.—The criticisms made 
by the five senators just returned 
from a 50,000-mile tour of Amer- 
ica’s war fronts, who observed that 
British postwar planning for trade 
throughout the world is far ahead 
of ours, were acclaimed by C. O. 
Nelson, export manager of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., who said that in 
its trade with Latin American 
countries the United States was 
fast becoming a debtor nation. 

In the case of the South American 
countries we are importing more 
than we export, probably due in 
some part to the delays encountered 
by shippers in getting official 
authority to ship, Nelson said. 

Shipment of supplies involving 
the use of critical materials such 
as rubber and steel are, of course, 
still subject to restrictions. But 
controls on the shipment of “free 
supply” goods—-those in which 
critical materials are not used 
have been relaxed to some extent. 

However, Nelson said, reports 
indicate that in many cases, owing 
to lack of authority, ships are leav- 
ing our shores for South and 
Central American ports with space 
in their holds, while ships arriving 
at these same ports from other 
countries are fully loaded with 
goods for the South American 
markets. 

Continuance of the existing situa- 
tion places U. S. trade with Latin 
America in jeopardy, Nelson said, 
adding that unless constant vigil- 
ance is exercised, American busi- 
ness may find itself losing some of 
its best customers. 




































Tire Dealers Urged 
To Send in Reports 
WASHINGTON. — Dealers in 
tires and tubes who have not 
sent in their inventory reports 
for the _ three-month period 
ended Sept. 30 were told last 


Administration that it is of the 
greatest importance that they 
do so at once. 


importance of securing a com- 
plete and accurate report on our 
national tire inventory at this 
point in the tire rationing 
program.” 

The OPA letter pointed out 





need for more tires for the war} 


week by the Office of Price |' 


OPA stressed “the tremendous |' 


Expansion of Tire Plant 


Pushed by U.S. Rubber 


present time. With the enlarged 
tire manufacturing facilities which 
we will ultimately have here at 
Fisk, our production will be in- 
creased 100 percent, representing 
the equivalent of about 22,000 pas- 
senger cars daily. When com- 
pleted, the Fisk plant will be the 
largest producer of big truck tires 
in the East.” 

Present plans call for the com- 
pletion of the building by late 
spring. As various units of the 
building are completed, tire manu- 
facturing machinery will be in- 
stalled, and it is expected that by 
July of next year, production will 
be at capacity. Clark pointed out 
that the increase of production 
would depend on the problem of 
obtaining sufficient manpower to 
make the tires. 

The building, which is being 
erected by the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., will cover 200,000 square 
feet with five acres of floor space, 
and cost an estimated $600,000. It 
is the largest expansion program 
to be undertaken by the United 
States Rubber Co. at the present 
time, and is in fact one of the 
largest projects now in progress 
in all of New England. 

It is estimated that about 500 
additional workers will be needed 
at the Fisk plant when the new 
building is finished, and while post- 
war plans have not been com- 
pleted, Clark emphasized that the 
company expects to maintain full 
production schedules and employ- 
ment after the war. 


Kafer Made Sales Chief 
For Goodyear in India 
AKRON.—Frank Kafer, of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. highway 
transportation department, will 
leave Akron soon for Calcutta, 
India, where he will become sales 
manager of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. (India). Kafer has been 
associated with Goodyear 26 years. 
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in our] consistent reading of Automotive News 


RATED 98.57 PERCENT efficient and awarded first place in competition 
with 18 schools of the Army Air Forces Central Technical Training Command, 
the Chevrolet Pratt & Whitney Aviation Engine school in Detroit last week 
was presented with AAFCTTC Efficiency banner. Holding the banner (left to 


right) are Lieut. Col. Paul Adkins, AAFCTTC area commander; E. L. 
Harrig, Chevrolet assistant director of service in charge of the School; 
Ed Hedner, Chevrolet national director of service, and Capt. William L. 


Barth, commanding officer of the school. 








that “the tire supply situation is 
one that must be kept under 
close surveillance if we are to 
avert a passenger car and truck | 


transportation breakdown.” This field force, still 


snapped in Packard’s 


numerically 


PACKARD REGIONAL managers and field heads of subsidiaries concluded 
their recent 2-day factory meeting on parts stock and inventory control, wit 
equal 
“‘toonerville trains’’ 
Royce engines in the Packard aircraft division. 





| 
| Snooper Clause 





On Renegotiation 


NEW YORK.—Business will face 
a return of the “competitive snoop- 
ing” which was prevalent in the 
days of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration unless the pending 
Vinson bill, intended to amend the 
law relating to renegotiation of 
war contracts, is modified, it was 
warned in an address here by Ed- 
ward H. Cushman, member of the 
board of governors of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. 

“Nothing is so vital to you as to 
decide whether or not you are for 
or against the publication, as a 
matter of public record, of produc 
tion cost information contained in 
renegotiation statements,” he told 
a meeting here of the Hardwar 
Manufacturers Credit Group and 
the Electrical Manufacturers Sup- 
ply Group of the National Assn. of 
Credit Men. 

Noting that the Vinson bill pro- 
vided that the secretaries of pro- 
curement authorities may publish 
and make available, when they 
judge such disclosure to be in the 
public interest, a statement of find- 
ings of facts upon which the estab- 
lishment of excess profits were 
based, Cushman explained that 
such statements inevitably will con- 
tain cost and production data “and 
other trade secrets.” 

He said that making such infor- 
mation available to competitors 
“for the price of a photostat wil 
bring about a return of the com- 
petitive snooping which occurred 
in the days of NRA.” 

Cushman said this provision of 
the bill has been advocated as a 
means of bringing about uniformit, 
in renegotiations. However, he con- 
tinued, such uniformity is the con- 
stant aim of the procurement agen- 
cies and other provisions of the 
bill will aid the attainment of this 
objective. 


Synthetic Shift 


New Subsidiary Set Up 
By Goodyear 

AKRON.—Formation of a new 
subsidiary, to be known as the 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp. 
and wholly owned by the paren 
company, was announced last week 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The subsidiary will take over the 
operation of plants with a total 
annual capacity of 150,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber in Akron, Lo 
Angeles and Houston. These plants 
are government owned and were 
erected by Goodyear under agree- 






























































































































































































ments with the Defense Plant 
Corp. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
Goodyear board, recently’ an- 








nounced that the company’s pro 
gram of synthetic plant construc- 
tion was more than 85 percent 
completed with units in Akron and 
Los Angeles already in production 
and the Houston plant due to be- 
gin operations within a short time. 

























To feel the pulse of the industry, 









is a necessity. 
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to its pre-war strength, was 
against a background of Rolls- 




























































alfice: 


I have just received this snapshot of Jim 
Brown,* who used to work in our accounting 
ppartment. 


It’s a picture of Jim in Italy. 


Jim says that’s Vesuvius behind him. Pretty 

soon he’ll have Rome behind him and Genoa 
shind him-and then—before too long, I hope 

—he’ll have Berlin and Tokyo behind him. 


The question then will be—what will he 
ve before him? 









We want him back. We’re turning out the 
equipment he needs now to get back. But 
en he marches up Main Street in that Vic- 
ary Parade—what then? 


That’s a responsibility facing all men in 
management positions today. And if you’ve 
en thinking about it as I have, you’ve un- 
doubtedly come up against many questions 
=MHat need answering—questions entirely apart 
om the usual ones about production, com- 
petition and so on. 
* * * 


or example, how quickly will we be paid 
when our war contracts are cancelled? For 
ell certainly need money for reconversion. 
Vill there be plenty of investors willing to 
tisk their money in industrial enterprises, 

nowing how difficult it will be to make 

profits? Or will they prefer the security of 
= vernment bonds? 















= ~ What will the government’s attitude be on 
tented products? Will we be compelled to 
license other manufacturers or can we enjoy 
e rights to our patents as we did before 













a 


be war? 


Can we count on able and tolerant leader- 
ship in the handling of relations between labor 
“Ad management—or are we in for a period 
af agitation and unrest? 


Bee@ I call these questions to your attention as 
just a very small number of the questions you 


a 
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ictitious name 
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him ? 


emo to all department heads from the executive 
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With Berlin behind him, 
what's before 


and I must find answers for, if we—in co- 
operation with other businesses and industries, 
and with agriculture, commerce and the pro- 
fessions—hope to achieve the post-war ob- 
jective of jobs for Jim and his buddies and 
everybody else who will want and need them. 


Given a political and economic environ- 
ment favorable to free enterprise, I am cer- 
tain we can make proper use of the victory 
that must eventually come. 


And I am certain that the people of this 
country want not only the same opportunity 
for progress that existed before the war, but 
as much more of it as it’s possible to achieve. 
To keep this opportunity alive is a job for 
all of us. 
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Business Week is the one magazine in 
the weekly field devoted entirely to 
events.as they affect business today. Not 
on sale on newsstands. Sold only by sub- 
scription as a business service. Published 


by McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 424 St., N.Y. 











PONTIAC DEALERS meet in San Francisco to discuss business problems for the remainder of 1943. 
ing the resignation of John A. Woodman, for 8% years on the Pacific coast as assistant zone manager, business 


management manager and district manager, was accepted and a traveling ba 
who now becomes general manager of Earl Smith Motors (Pontiac), Sacramento, is shown in the rear of this photo 
receiving the bag from Mort Brown, his successor. Behind the travel 


ment manager of the San Francisco 





Timetable for An Orderly Reconversion 


Reported Placed Before President 


WASHINGTON.—The Wall 
Street Journal reported last week 
that President Roosevelt has be- 
fore him a proposal for a V-Day 
agenda and a Post-Armistice Inter- 
departmental Council to carry it 
out. 

The plan calls for a superagency 
on which 17 federal agencies would 
have membership, with invited 
representatives from AFL, CIO, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, or- 
ganized farmers, bankers’ and 
manufacturers. 

According to the Journal, Roose- 
velt and his principal planning ad- 
visers, War Mobilization Director 
James Byrnes and Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman, are holding in abey- 
ance the public formation of this 
council, believing it would draw 
top Officials away from the prose- 
cution of the war and distract 
popular attention. 

The agenda is a timetable for 
reconversion, Which is divided 
into four sections—plans for 


60 Million Cars 


For U.S. Seen 
By Klingler 


PONTIAC. — An almost un- 
limited expansion of automobile 
ownership following the war—an 
expansion aided by the increased 
use of aircraft—was foreseen last 
week by Harry J. Klingler, vice- 
president of General Motors, on 
the anniversary of his tenth year 
as general manager of Pontiac 
Motor. 

The peak of 30,000,000 cars in use 
during pre-war years is perhaps no 
more than half of sales possibilities, 
Klingler believes. 

“With better highways and traffic 
control, using the through high- 
ways and eliminating grade inter- 
sections, I see no reason why we 
cannot accommodate as high as 
60,000,000 cars on America’s streets 
and highways,” he said. “For that 
reason I see an almost unlimited 
expansion ahead of us.” 

Increased use of planes will help 
rather than hinder the automobile 
industry, Klingler forecast, point- 
ing out: 

“Until you can store an airplane 
in your own backyard, the use of 
every plane will require an auto- 
mobile to get to and from it.” 

Postwar cars. will be more 
efficient but changes will come 
gradually over the years, Klingler 
believes. Part of this efficiency 
will come through better gasoline 
but he recalled that: ‘We used 50- 
octane gasoline in some planes in 
the first World War and are now 
using 100 octane. Thus we stepped 
up the power of fuel only two 
octanes a year for 25 years. Ob- 
viously changes of this nature will 
be slow enough to be practical.” 

The anniversary was unmarked 
by ceremony and Klingler spent 
the day at his desk. A luncheon 
attended by a few close associates 
previously had been held. 
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zone. 


post-armistice procedure, stimu- 
lation of private enterprise over 
transition period, emergency 
shelf of public works projects 
and fiscal and trade policy. 
Under procedure plans come re- 
lease of men from war employ- 
ment, including termination of war 
contracts, from first week to four 
months; use of surplus property, 
first month to one year; release of 
men from armed forces, first 
month to two years; use of war- 
plant and war-development areas, 
first month to two years, and re- 
laxation of wartime economic con- 
trols, first month to indefinite time. 


Under stimulation of private 
enterprise Over the transition pe- 
riod is a short-range program of 
six months to a year to encourage 
private initiative and a long-range 
program of one to four years for 
government aids and controls. 


Emergency public projects call 
for a short-range program of six 
months to a year and a long-range 
program of one to four years. 


The fiscal and trade policy calls 
for the adjustment of policies to 
further reconversion and minimize 
unemployment. 


The Journal comments that it 
is apparent that the government 
is thinking of altering patent 
laws, extending loans to dis- 
tressed areas and groups, reduc- 
ing weekly hours of labor to 
increase employment and engag- 
ing in peacetime stockpiling for 
national safety. 

In the field of taxation, it was 


NADA Group 
Meets Today 
To Plan Parley 


WASHINGTON. —A meeting of 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. convention committee is 
scheduled for the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Monday, Nov. 1. This will 
be the first meeting of the com- 
mittee since the January gathering 
was voted by the NADA executive 
committee two weeks ago. 

The meeting scheduled for last | 
Monday was postponed because of 
illness of some of the committee | 
members, according to Ray Cham- | 
berlain, executive vice-president. 
Chamberlain left here for Detroit | 
last Friday evening. 

According to Chamberlain, the | 
forthcoming January convention is | 
expected to be the biggest in the} 
history of the organization, with 
the possible exception of the Chi- | 
cago anniversary meeting two! 


years ago. 
Lynn Wright, of Jackson, Mich., 
has been added to the convention 
committee. He is president of the | 
Michigan Automobile Dealers Assn. 
Other members are: 
Clare Cargile, chairman; David | 
Griffith, Arthur Summerfield, C. H. 
Wallerich, Bob Fleigh, Lynn Snow, 
Henry Whiting and Webb Kay. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you| In 


some interesting views. 


was presented to him. Woodman, 


ing bag is Charles C. Currie, business manage- 


said, that it is planned to make 
tax adjustments to increase em- 
ployment through prompt reduc- 
tions in and redistribution of tax 
burdens and inducements to capi- 
tal expenditures for reconversion 
and new enterprise. 

Byrnes, it was indicated, would 
be a likely choice to head the pro- 


included can- 
cellation of war _ contracts, 
sorption of war workers in peace- 
time employment, U. S. Employ- 
ment office expansion, retraining, 
severance pay, 
ployment insurance, segregation of 
wartime material useful in peace- 
time, procedure for immediate con- 
trolled sale of consumers goods as 
it becomes surplus material and 
demobilization pay. 


Wright Promoted 
By L-O-F 


TOLEDO.—North A. Wright has 
been appointed as assistant to G. 
P. MacNichol jr., vice-president in 
charge of sales 
of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., 
according to a 
company an- 
nouncement. 


L-O-F in 1933 as 
advertising man- 





coming sales pro- 
motional man- 


War II, he has 
spent most of his time in Washing- 
ton maintaining contacts with vari- 
ous government agencies because 
of the company’s war production 
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COMPLETION of 10 years of service as general sales manager of 

Ralston, right, is congratulated by Alfred P. Sloan jr., 
|General Motors board chairman, while the latter was in Lansing last week. 
Ralston came to Oldsmobile in 1933 when its total yearly sales were 36,196. 
cars were solid for a full 12-month period, 
| Oldsmobile’s sales volume was 229,568 cars. 
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Service Battle Is Brewing 


Will Dealers be Ready “i 


For Postwar Boom? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


going to be a rough-and-tumble 
gold rush, and the guy who is un- 
prepared may starve to death. 

Those laying their plans now in- 
clude the rubber companies, the oil 
companies and chain-store organi- 
zations. Not only do they see the 
wealth of the service field, but 
they expect the thousands of small, 
efficient service buildings they are 
planning to be outlets for a mighty 
flow of merchandise. 


And there may be big changes 
in the service field which will 
make present dealer’ service 
buildings obsolete. Experts in 
the field look for the exchange 
parts plan to give the play to a 
layout designed for fast, efficient 
turnover. 


Some of the dealers’ competitors 
are mapping courtesy campaigns, 
based on fitting service to the cus- 
tomer instead of making the 
customer adapt himself to the 
service operator. With careful 
studies of community needs and 
postwar road plans, the dealers’ 
competitors appear to be away out 


in front. 
The Other Side 


On the other hand, some see 
service as just a small part of the 
business of selling cars and trucks. 
When the war is over, they say, 
service will drop back to _ its 
proper place. To them, selling is 
the thing. The difficulty is that 
service might not stop at the 
proper place on the way down. It 
might drop out of their hands 
altogether, leaving them high and 
dry if the car-selling business 
should again fall upon hard times, 
such as the present. 

Some dealers are reported plan- 
ning to pick up abandoned war 
plants at bargain prices for con- 
version to dealer buildings. Is that 
a good idea? Or will fundamental 
considerations of dealer buildings 
as well as trends for the future 
make such buildings poor invest- 
ments at any price. 

Car Flow Factor 

Some of the experts say that 
converted buildings are always 
poor investments; that a building 
has to be designed for carflow in 
order to handle them efficiently. 

One car manufacturer is work- 
ing with a large steel concern on 
a plan for factory-built buildings, 
with designs to fit the needs of 
any dealer. The parts would be 
shipped knocked down to the 
dealer. 

What about “auto rows’? Are 
they going to be a thing of the 
past? One expert sees signs of a 
supermarket trend. He argues 
that a motorist will gladly drive 
an extra mile or so to get to a 
building that will handle his car 
needs efficiently and where he will 
find ample parking space. 

What about the car of the 
future? The one that will come 
after the assembly lines have 
turned out enough of the prewar 
models to put transportation back 














on its feet. Will new design have 
any effect on dealer buildings? 
Down to Fundamentals 

And then there are new mate- 
rials, whose use has been speeded 
up under wartime necessity. Fo 
instance, one designer envisions 
buildings with transparent plasti 
roofs, making for better lighting 
which would be exceptionally valu- 
able in the service shop. 

That gets around to some o 
the fundamentals of buildings— 
lighting, ventilation, size, well- 
designed entrances and exits, de- 
sign for flow of service and 
continuity of operations. These, 
are dear to the heart of experts, 
and they argue convincingly that 
the fundamentals of design can 
make or break a dealer. 

And that brings up the age-old 
battle between local architects and 
experts in dealer buildings, with 
the architects often working for s 
striking exterior and the exper 
holding that utility is the thing. To 
an expert, there’s nothing so beau 
tiful as design for efficiency it 
handling cars smoothly. 

One Story or Many 

Then again there’s a dispute ove 
whether single-story or multiple- 
story buildings are best for deale 
buildings. Some say the single- 
story building makes for more 
efficient flow of traffic and bette 
supervision. Others argue that lo- 
cation counts for plenty, and they 
would select a small site in 
desirable location and build up. 

A prominent designer says that 
new products—he’s looking pas 
the reconversion period to the 
new car—brings new ways of 
selling them. He foresees an 
ultra-modern sales and service 
unit that would be a shew in 
itself with spaciousness and 
lightness emphasized. 

And he says people will b 
thinking of a cheap, family-type 
plane, and that dealers, too, will 
be thinking about selling them. 

Before taking any action on 
buildings, one expert urged, dealers 
should look around at wel 
designed buildings already in 
successful operation. 

In this series, AUTOMOTIVE NEW 
intends to help dealers look around. 
In the next regular edition o 
Automotive News (Nov. 15), thé 
service question will be covered 
more fully. 


Auto Manual 


Winning Favor 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Within 
month after its publication, Stude- 
baker’s newest training manué 
ABC’s of Automobile Constructio 
and Design, is already in the best- 
seller class, reports Vice-Presiden 
K. B. Elliott. 

This book was issued as part of 
a long-range program of consider, 
able scope designed to facilitate 
the training of service and main- 
tenance personnel in the automo 
tive field. It is a nontechnica 
primer intended principally to 
hasten the development of trainee 
in automotive service shops and 
has found favor in many branches 
of industry and among a wid 
range of educators. 

Unusual recognition has comg 
from numerous Oil companie 
whose responses range from orders 
for a hundred or more copies to 
request for a special reprint o 
13,000 books. 


Leader in Auto Field, 


Caleb S. Bragg Dies 

NEW YORK.—Caleb S. Bragg, 
56, long prominent in the automo- 
bile, aviation and motorboat fields 
died in Memorial hospital here 
Oct. 24. 

Besides being widely known 
an engineer and inventor of many 
automotive devices, including the 
Bragg-Kliesrath brake  perfecteé 
by him and the late Victor W. 
Kliesrath, Bragg won fame as 
pioneer automobile racing drive 
an Army test pilot during the first 
World War, a champion altitud 
flier, aviation manufacturing com 
pany executive, consulting engineer 
and amateur sportsman. 
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IN SPITE OF THE JAPS, 
WE'RE STILL MAKING 


INCE the fall of Java there’s been scarcely an ounce 
of natural rubber latex available for the manufac- 


ture of Airfoam—Goodyear’s latex cushioning so widely 
used in prewar automobiles—in furniture and mattresses 
—and in trains and buses where it is giving exceptional 
service under the abuse of wartime overloading. 


Yet Goodyear is now producing Airfoam again — from 
synthetic latex — after more than a year of intensive 


research work. 


This new synthetic rubber Airfoam is comparable 
in most qualities to the natural product, and it 
can be made in the same range of densities for 


varying uses, 
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GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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It meets the flex-life requirements imposed by RMA 
standards. It is superior in resistance to oils and gaso- 


line. It withstands high temperatures better. 


For these reasons this new product can be employed 
for all usual types of cushioning, as well as certain 
military applications where prewar Airfoam is now being 
used—to pad vision ports and periscope shields, and in 
the lining of battle helmets. 


Many of these new wartime uses for Airfoam — made 
from either natural or synthetic latex—will carry 
over into postwar industry, in addition to wider 
use in cars, trucks, trains and buses. And Good- 
year will be ready to supply you. 


Airfoam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ ounpany 
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Ceremony Honors Army 


For Repairing 


CHICAGO.—An impressive cere- 
mony was staged here last week 
to mark completion of the first 
group of vehicles, mostly trucks, 
2,000 of which the Army is repair- 
ing at its shops for the Navy. 

The job is being handled by the 
local Army ordnance service com- | 
mand shop. The vehicles were used ! 
in construction of a Naval air, 
station at Ottumwa, Ia. 

Except for the Army offer to 
recondition them, the Navy would | 


Navy Trucks 


have been put to the expense of 
either contracting with civilian 
garages or setting up its own 
garage, it was explained. 


The “joint operation,” an official 
statement added, also avoided ty- 
ing up repair parts which would 
be required with two. separate 
projects. 

Admiral John Downes, com- 
mandant of the Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict, presented a certificate of 
merit to Maj. Gen. H. S. Aurand, 


commanding general of the Sixth 
Service Command, in appreciation 
for the aid rendered by the Army. 


“We are seeing today the results 
of a joint effort that requires no 
transfer of funds, no particular 
paper work, but only a high degree 
of cooperation between the Navy 
and the Army, and hard work on 
the part of employes of this shop,” 
Gen. Aurand said. 


The guest of honor, who spoke 
briefly, was Machinist’s Mate First 
Class Martius Kostka, of Fenton, 
Mich., a former worker at Buick 
in Flint for 10 years and a hero 
of South Pacific battles. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 


Beauty or 
Los Angeles Asked 


Oil Booty? 


to Drop All Curbs 


On Drilling Inside City Limits 


LOS ANGELES.—This city, al- 
ready well-sprinkled with oil wells 
pouring forth the veritable life- 
blood of today’s war waged by 
machines, has a new problem on 
its hands. 

The City Fathers of Los Angeles 
must decide whether additional 
drilling is to be permitted in some 
of the closer-in areas. 

On the one hand, they are forced 


ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT 


Plexiglas Plastics 


FROM THE NEW ROHM & HAAS PHYSICS LABORATORY 


NDER war-time pressure, years of re- 
U search and testing are being packed 
into a few short months at the new Rohm 
& Haas Physics Laboratory. 

Here, equipment is available for all 
of the standard tests on plastics. Here, 
twenty-four hours a day, control tests 
are conducted to see that every batch of 
PLEXIGLAS meets high optical and me- 
chanical standards. 

In addition, special equipment is de- 
signed and constructed to solve special 
war-time problems — to determine, for 
example, the behavior of PLEXIGLAS 

anels under the conditions at which 
figh altitude planes must operate — to 
observe how tensile and flexural strength 
are affected by temperature changes — 
to select suitable cleaners and polishes 
for PLEXIGLAS— to find the answers to 
hundreds of other questions that Army. 
Navy, and war calnadieis engineers ask 
about PLEXIGLAS. 

Today, this intensified research is help- 
ing to win the war. ‘Tomorrow, it will 
help you to design better peace-time 


products. 


WHAT ABOUT BEARING STRENGTH ? 


A recent Physics Laboratory report based on tests 
similar to that shown above covers the pin-load bear- 
ing strength of PLexicias in detail. Write for a copy 
on your letter-head. 


| 
| 


BRING YOUR PLASTIC 
PROBLEMS TO US 


If you have a plastics problem, the 
answer can probably be found in our 
growing fund of technical data. Call our 
nearest office. 

Rohm & Haas Company, Washington 
Square. Philadelphia, Pa.; 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. N. Y.; 8990 Atlantic Blvd., 
South Gate, Los Angeles, Calif.; 619 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 930 No. 
Halsted St., Chicago, Il. Canadian Dis- 
tributor—Hobbs-Glass Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. 


DOES PLEXIGLAS “WEATHER”? 


The permanent clarity of PLexictas is constantly 
being proved under actual conditions. Rohm & Haas 


physicists have developed a special test rack which 
follows the sun, exposing samples to direct sunlight 
from dawn to dusk. 


* 


-LEXIGLAS 
I 4 ‘ Fiul ‘5 
CRYSTAL-CLEAR ACRYLIC 


SHEETS, RODS AND 
MOLDING POWDERS* 


* 


* Formerly CRYSTALITE Molding Powders 


PLEXIGLAS and CRYSTALITE are the trade-marks, 
Reg. UC. S. Pat. Off., for the acrylic resin thermoplastic 
sheets, rods and molding powders manufactured by 
the Rohm & Haas Company. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


Shih ieee nel ed ee ei 


Manufacturers of Chemicals inclading Plastics . . . Synthetic insecticides... Fungicides ... Lazymes Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other industries 


BF 


mi the war 


my among all 


to consider what such new drilling 
would do to municipal beauty. 

And then, on the other—and 
perhaps more practical — hand, 
was an ordinance to be passed 
by the city council to permit 
drilling all over the city, its park 
board would receive a 21 percent 
royalty. 

This would be no mean con 
tribution to the municipal coffers 
in the event of a profitable venture 
or two on the part of the o 
companies now applying pressure 
on the council to pass an ordinancg 
of this type. 

Two matters are on the council’s 
agenda. First is the application o 
Seaboard Oil Co. to slant-drill fro 
a 12-acre site adjacent to Elysian 
Park in the Riverside Drive ares 
This is not far from the Los An- 
gelés city hall. The proposal has 
already received the approval o 
both the city planning commission 
and the park board. Mayor Flet- 
cher Bowron, too, has_ indicated 
that he probably will give his con- 
sent. 

Many hearings have been con- 
ducted on the matter, and vari- 
ous members of the city council 
have visited the proposed drill 
site. 

The second problem to be de 
bated is that of the all-encompass- 
ing ordinance. Passing this also 
has its. patriotic ramifications 

There is no question that the new 
drilling, if successful, will help the 
present petroleum situation. 

The Los Angeles city council 
must choose between pulchritudg 
and patriotism—with a side ligh 
of profit to boot. 


200-Mile Limit 
Slows Southward 


Car Movement 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Movement 
of large numbers of used automo 
biles into the South from Northern 
and Eastern cities has been defi- 
nitely slowed by enforcement o 
the 200-mile limit on _ gasoline 
allotted for such purposes, OPA 
enforcement officials report. 

Ralph Quillian, chief attorney in 
the Atlanta district OPA office 
said traffic in used cars had be 
come so heavy that many dealers 
had virtually taken up residencg 
in New York. 

Modification of regulations limit- 
in gasoline for movement of car 
by dealers to 200 miles is bringing 
many protests. A number of deal- 
ers have complained they have car 
stalled en route for lack of gaso- 
line. 

Reports have been received tha 
some automobiles halted by OPA 
agents have illegally-obtained gas- 
oline coupons hidden under hor 
buttons and behind hub caps. 

In addition to the established 
used car lots, automobile auctio 
sales have recently been inaugu- 
rated boasting the atmosphere o 
the tobacco auctions. 


Atkinson Heads 


Elastic’s Sales 


NEW YORK.—Luther H. Atkin- 
son has been ap 
pointed vice- 
president in 
charge of saleg 
for Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp. of 
America, it is 
announced by 
William T. Hed- 
lund, president. 
Atkinson was 
formerly vice- 
president in 
charge of mar- 
keting for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
1 Minn. 
) 


kL. H. Atkinson 


1 Cadillac Workers First 


1In Third War Loan 
} DETROIT. — After final tabula- 
| tions, Frank N. Isbey, chairman o 
finance committee fo 
| Michigan, announced that the 
| Cadillac employes had raised $1, 
297,462 in the Third War Loan. 
This put Cadillac in first place 
General Motors divi 
sions in Michigan, Isbey said. 
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the commonplace city square a golden hour when it looks its best i Ge Every product has its golden hour, when some interested buyer wants 


° spring magic gives 


it. Much advertising accents only the commonplace Bees Gravure can give any good product its golden hour, give it glamour, glow and 
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More Wages Needed? ... 


Dispute on Living Costs 


Marks Week In Labor 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—The question of cost 
of living versus wages was under 
dispute again last week, with a 
government spokesman and a Gen- 
eral Motors economist contending 
that wages have far outstripped 
living costs, and with labor attack- 
ing government figures showing a 
recent decline in cost of living. 

In resigning as OPA administra- 
tor, Prentiss M. Brown told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that wages, farm 
income and corporate profits had 
all gone up faster than the cost 
of living under OPA price control. 


Brown reported that though 
prices had risen 12 percent since 
Pearl Harbor, the average week- 
ly wage of labor was up 383 per- 
cent, or nearly three times the 
price rise. 

In an article prepared for the 
monthly publication of Michigan’s 
department of labor and industry, 
A. T. Court, GM economist, said 
that incomes of factory workers 
had risen faster than the costs of 
living and that surplus purchasing 
power was aggravating the black 
market problem. 

“Any further wage increase will 
bring a breakdown in price con- 
trols,” Court asserted. 

Meanwhile, in conference with 
President Roosevelt, labor leaders 
contended that wage controls must 
be eased because prices had not 
been stabilized. Conferees reported 
that Roosevelt suggested a com- 
mittee be appointed to determine 
whether the government’s figures 
of living costs were adequate. 

s. * * 














































Manpower Troubles 
Widespread activity on the man- 
power front was highlighted last 
week by the War Production 
Board’s report on September muni- 
tions production blaming the short- 
age of labor for failure to show 
any substantial increase in output. 

At LaGrange, Ill, the regional 
War Labor Board approved a 
30-day trial of a plan under 
which employes of General Mo- 
tors’ Electromotive division 
would be paid bonuses in war 
stamps and bonds for bringing in 
new employes. 

In Detroit management and 
labor, Government agencies and 
civic organizations joined forces 
in the task of providing more 
manpower for the gigantic auto- 
motive war production industry. 

The formation of the Detroit 
Victory Council set in motion a 
series of plans to put every man 
and woman in the area into the 
war job for which he is best fitted. 
Unless the job is accomplished 
speedily by local agencies, the fed- 
eral government has warned that 
it would step in. 


Meanwhile, members of the 
Senate war investigation commit- 
tee demanded drastic federal ac- 
tion to end labor hoarding in air- 
craft and other war industries. 
The demand followed a state- 
ment from Charles E. Wilson, 
WPB executive vice-chairman, 
that needs of the North Ameri- 
can Aviation plant at Dallas 
could be reduced by 10,000 men. 
In an effort to remove the causes 
of absenteeism, turnover and other 
wasteful practices, WMC experts 

were reported to be working on a 
plan that would change the war- 
time working habits of millions of 
workers. Reported provisions in- 
cluded a work week of five 10-hour 
days for men and shorter hours for 
women. Four and six-hour shifts 
are reported planned to give women 
time for shopping and housekeep- 
ing. 

*- * ” 

R. J. Thomas, UAW president, 
prepared last week to carry to the 
United States Supreme Court his 
fight against a Texas law barring 
solicitation of union membership 
without a permit. The Texas Su- 
preme Court upheld his conviction 
for violating an injunction against 
soliciting members. 

a * * 
Strike Roundup 

A wildcat strike halted produc- 
tion of Army trucks at the Dodge 
plant in Detroit for a day. 

In Lansing, production of air- 


plane propellers at the Nash-Kel- 
vinator plant was halted for a few 


hours 


A joint union-company threat to 
strikers at the Continental Motors 
Corp. in Detroit ended a three-day 


walkout. 
* * * 


Dealer Workers’ Dispute 


A wage dispute between 30 Ford 
dealers in the Detroit area and 
their 522 service employes was 
taken up last week by the first 
arbitration panel in the history of 
the Regional War Labor Board. 
Involved are demands for wage in- 
overtime after 40 hours 


creases, 
and for vacation pay. 


Appeal for Caution 


CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS).—Despite 

restrictions, a 
accidents have 
prompted State Motor Vehicle Commis- 
White to issue an 
appeal for greater caution on the high- 


automobile _ traveling 
large number of 


sioner Virgil D. 


ways. 


A 





MORE THAN 40 Chrysler dealers assembled in Syracuse, N. Y., recently to 
hear a talk by Stewart W. Munroe, general salves manager of Chrysler division, 
The gathering was arranged by Rusterholtz 
Those in the group shown here are, left 
Henderson, New York regional manager: T. R. Beck 


on wartime business conditions. 
to right: Frank L. 
Greenwich (N. Y.) dealer; D. C 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Munroe and J. B. Rusterholtz. 


Edward H. Baker 
Dies at 66 in Buffalo 


BUFFALO. — Influential in the 
automobile business here for more 
than a quarter of a century, | pater 
Edward H. Baker, 66, died after an! ; 


illness of several months. 





at the 





.... one year late 
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and Rossell, Syracuse distributors. 


. Hight, in charge of the Detroi 
advertising * 5 e Detroit office of 





Mr. Baker was widely known for 
his thorough knowledge of auto- 
mobile distributing methods, and' They get quick results! 








Greater Use 
Of Plastics in 


Cars Foreseen 


NEW YORK.—Postwar vehicles 
will be distinguished by synthetie 
plastics, particularly the super- 
transparent type now used in ou 
warplanes, Dr. Kenneth E. Martin, 
of the Rohm & Haas Co., told 
members of the New York Institute 
of Finance last week. 

“Several million young fliers wil 
come back from the wars and de- 
mand the same kind of visibility in 
their buses, trains and civilian air 
craft that they became accustomed 
to in their fighter plane cockpit 
covers and bomber turrets and 
noses,” said Dr. Martin. 

“Plexiglas ‘fishglobes’ and ‘green- 
houses ’from which gunners and 
observers have operated will exert 
an influence in postwar trans- 
portation, because plastics can pro- 
vide high visibility and can be so 
easily molded into the streamlined, 
contours which will characterize 
postwar vehicles.” 


cKer, 


counsel for the Chrysler division; 


was a founder of the Empire State 
Automobile Merchants Assn. He 
was a past president of the 
Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 

He was the father of Marjorie M. 
secretary-manager of the 
Buffalo Automotive Trade Assn. 





Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


Let's 


kacts about 


look 




















































































Bendix-Weiss 
Universal Joint 


Wins Acclaim 


SOUTH BEND.—Enough of the 
new Bendix-Weiss 





“constant ve- 
locity” universal joints to equip 
nearly half a _ million United 





Nations multiple-drive vehicles 
have been produced here by Bendix 
Aviation Corp. since Pearl Harbor, 
it is revealed by Ernest R. Breech, 
president of the company. 

The new device is now transmit- 
ting the rolling power for the 
Willys-built jeep, Army half-tracks 
and in fact three out of four of all 
the multiple-drive vehicles serving 
the military transport needs of 
America and her Allies on every 
world battlefront, Breech said. 

The Bendix-Weiss universal 
joint, embodying basically new 








Fire Razes Garage 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Lacy’s Wheel 
& Alignment plant was destroyed by 
fire last week, resulting in a $25,000 
loss, partially covered by insurance. 
Losses included valuable tools and 
equipment that can not be replaced. 
Colonial Motor Lines and Sarratt Mo- 
tor Lines suffered heavy losses by the 
same fire. 
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“dead duck”. 


dime’s worth. 


for the first time. 








in which he lives. 















LITTLE more than a year ago I took over 
Liberty Magazine. It was a pretty sick 
magazine then. In fact, some considered it a 


My job was to publish a Liberty which would 
earn the respect and confidence of its readers 
as a medium of information and entertainment. 

Editorial content was stepped up and mere 
pages were added to make Liberty a bigger 


Four color illustrations appeared in Liberty 


A condensation of a best selling book was 
included as a regular weekly supplement. 

New features were introduced and old ones 
modified to conform to a new editorial pattern. 


Liberty adopted as its goal the aim 
of honestly presenting to the reader 
in clear, concise articles and stories 
information he must have to make 
an intelligent appraisal of the world 
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NEWLY APPOINTED members of U. S. Tire Dealers Advisory council are, 


first row: R. 


left to right 
Ne Bek W Pace, South Bend; A. 


Ww. J. 


Fred Novack, Hackensack, N. J.; Percy J. Carr, Richmond, Va. 
Kansas City; 
Johnson, Ft. Worth; Russell Paul, Columbus, O. 


left a right: George Edwards, 


Ala.; R. 


principles, with important practical 
advantages, including “constant 
angular velocity” of the driven 
member and elimination of sliding 
splines is the culmination of 10 
years of research and tests, said 
D. E. Rice, assistant sales man- 
ager. It was perfected by the cor- 
poration’s engineers before America 
entered the war, he stated. 
Universal joints prior to the 
“constant velocity” development 
had been based mainly upon pro- 
gressive variations of the first 
“cross-type” joint invented in the 


aircraft of the future. 


B. Nelson, Seattle; Harry G. Barenbrugge, Elmira, 
B. Fennell, sales manager, U. S. Tires; 


Second row, 


W. B. Crowe, Birmingham, 


16th Century by the Italian scien- 
tist, Cardan. 


In the 1930's, according to Rice, 
Bendix engineers had perfected a 
design which discarded completely 
the 400-year-old idea that a uni- 
versal joint must be linked by a 
cross-type connecting member. 


The postwar value of the Bendix- 
Weiss universal joint is becoming 
increasingly apparent to designing 
engineers, who look forward to in- 
corporating this principle into the 
trucks, passenger cars, ships and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FOB Factory 


(Continued from Page 2) 


of cooperation the automotive in- 
dustry has done since Pearl 
Harbor. Teamwork for victory. 
All shoulders to the wheel. One 
for all and all for one. This is 
undeniably true, as even the most 
casual inspection of the indus- 
try’s war production statistics 
proves. 

Well, conceding the postwar pro- 
duction problem may be just as 


critical, if not more so, than the | 


war production task so effectively 
assumed, then what is wrong with 
using some of this same sort of 
cooperation, this same sort of all- 
for-one business, in the postwar 
period? Why not make the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production 
the Automotive Council for Post- 
war Production and continue its 
membership as it stands today? 


* 


Burden of Proof 


On Prosecution 


IF SOMEONE says the antitrust 
laws or the federal trade commis- 


* * 


The effect on circulation was immediate. 
Newsstand sales began to rise and now stand 
at a point 25% above what they were a year ago. 


Direct-to-publisher subscriptions have been 


coming in at the rate of 2,500 per week. 
Liberty’s current circulation of 1,200,000 is 
sound and healthy. 

Advertisers, watching the New Liberty’s 
progress, began to buy space. Old advertisers 


came back. New ones entered the book. Liberty 


is publishing more advertising today than ever 


before—and business coming to us indicates 


be entirely recorded in black ink. 


Liberty will continue to 
grow and to manifest itself 
25 a‘magazine of character, 
value, and purpose. 





THE MAGAZINE OF 
A FREE PEOPLE 


we will publish 50% more advertising in 1944 
than we did in 1943. 

Liberty is now operating at a substantial 
profit. It is a reasonable certainty that 1944 will 


Liberty is over the hump. The “dead duck” 
has come back to life. 





(ak Hunter 


sion would never countenance such 
goings-on, then let the industry 
answer that the burden of proof 
will be on the prosecution to show 
this is not the most effective way 
| to reconvert for peace with a maxi- 
'mum of jobs 
| of production. 


UnAmerican? Nothing is un- 
American that a majority in 
America is behind. Unworkable? 
It worked to perfection in the 
war emergency. Collectivism and 
| cartelization? Words, only words, 

when it’s results we are after. 


* 


Brass to Malleable 


'To Gray Iron 


A RADIATOR manufacturer has 
gone through a series of materials 
| changes which are typical of the 
| problems current in the automotive 
;parts production industry. The 
parts in question were cast inlet 
jand outlet fittings for radiator 
|tanks. Originally these were made 
‘of bronze, but early in the war 
| period this became unavailable for 
| such brass things as_ radiator 
fittings. A switch was made to 
| malleable iron which proved satis- 
| factory, since, like bronze, it could 
be tinned easily for soldering to 
j the radiator. Malleable even per- 
mitted a saving in cost. 
However, with a greatly ex- 
| panded truck program soaking 
up about all the malleable cast- 
ing capacity available, the radia- 

tor people were forced to look 
for something else. The logical 


and a maximum 


| 


choice Was gray cast iron, which 
is even less expensive’ than 
malleable. The difficulty here 
was that it could not be tinned, 
the reason being that gray iron 
contains particles of carbon or 
graphite to which the _ tinning 
alloy will not adhere. 


Stumped for a moment, the solu- 
tion finally found was a new type 
of strong alkali cleaner in which 
the gray iron castings are dipped 
before tinning. The cleaner thor- 
oughly scours the surface and in 
addition dissolves out any graphite 
particles at the surface, leaving 
minute pits which have the added 
value of providing a mechanical 
bond for the subsequent coating. 
The same type of cleaner is prov- 
ing successful on gray iron cast- 
ings, which have to be painted and 
with which there has hitherto been 
difficulty because of paint peeling. 


* * * 


Watch for the details of a 
radically new (in this country) 
type of suspension on an arm- 
ored vehicles, from which censor- 
ship still has to lift the wraps. 


* * * 


Opinion Mixed 
On Congress 


A LARGE contingent of motor 
plant engineers trekked to Chicago 
to the recent National Metal 
Congress, which this year took the 
form of a War Conference and 
Display. The event was concen- 
trated at the Palmer House and, 
instead of the usual exhibit hall 
packed with a variety of types of 
heavy metal working and metal 
treating equipment, displays were 
centered on three floors of the 
hotel, where exhibitors received 
vistors in hotel rooms, thereby 
avoiding the congesting of rail- 
roads with shipments of equipment 
for display. 

Large crowds seriously taxed 
the capacity of the hotel, and 
opinion was mixed as to the 
advisability of trying to hold an 
exhibit of this type in hotel 
rooms. 


A. D. Ellis Mills Wins 
|Star for E Flag 
MONSON, Mass.—A. D. Ellis 
Mills, Inc., has received a star for 
its E flag, which was presented in 
February, 1943. 

The company, manufacturers of 
woolen fabrics, reports an absentee 





record among the lowest in the 
country. After the war, the com- 
pany plans to manufacture auto- 
motive and aircraft fabrics. 


You get the best 
Classified Section, inside 


results in our 
back cover. 
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WASHINGTON. — United States 
exports in the postwar period 
totaling $7 billion annually and 
imports of $6.3 billion are en- 
visioned as potentialities in Foreign 
Trade After the War, a report re- 
leased last week by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

These figures—the greatest po- 
tential peacetime volume of foreign 
trade in the nation’s history—are 
not advanced as a forecast. On 
the contrary, it is cautioned that 
the figures are based on broad as- 
sumptions which project past rela- 
tionships into the hypothetical 
postwar year 1948. 

A potential export volume of 
$7 billion, it is pointed out, would 
exceed the 1929 peak of $5.2 billion 
by 36 percent and would be more 
than double the value of exports in 
1937, the largest recent prewar 
year. 

Foreign Trade After the War is 
a sequel to Markets After the War, 
released by the Department last 
March, which attracted wide atten- 
tion in government and business 





U.S. Exports of 
Held Possible A fter War 


7 Billions 


circles both at home and abroad. 
The latest report is designed to 
stimulate study and analysis of 
postwar foreign trade potentialities. 

Discussing the assumptions on 
which their calculations are based, 
the authors say: 

“The most important of these 
assumptions is that the domestic 
economy will function at capacity 
levels. If this goal is achieved, it 
may be calculated on the basis of 
past relationships that imports in 
the hypothetical postwar year 1948 
would total about 6.3 billion dollars 
in terms of 1942 import prices. 
Other payments to foreigners (for 
services and through the invest- 
ment of American capital abroad) 
might be expected to aggregate 
some 6 billion dollars under the 
same conditions, and the total 
amount of dollars made available 
to foreign countries about 10 billion 
dollars. 

“Unless the use of dollars by 
foreigners is substantially altered 
in the future from the past, exports 
might be expected to total around 
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ONE OF BRIGGS’ principal war jobs 
is the making of heavy welded hulls 
for medium tanks. Above can be seen 
a welder putting the finishing touches 
on one of these massive shells. Briggs 
has applied the body-building tech- 
nique learned from 30 years of making 
passenger car and truck bodies to 
tank hull manufacturing. 


7 billion dollars in the hypothetical 
postwar year 1948 out of a total 
supply of dollars amounting to 10 
billion. The actual volume of ex- 
ports will depend in part, of 
course, on such important factors 
as economic conditions abroad and 
foreign commercial policies.” 


ne does it—in Philadelphia 


One newspaper reaches 4 out of 5 families daily in one of the 
pap ; 


largest markets in the country. One newspaper, therefore, 


saturates this market with its advertising messages and very 


economically. The market is Philadelphia. The newspaper is 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. (Circulation over 600,000. ) 





In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


|amended from time to time 


So Others May Know... 


Dealer Licensing Laws 


Are Analyzed by PAA 


HARRISBURG.—In presenting a, ments thereto shall be made avail- 


folder on state dealer regulatory 
licensing laws, the Pennsylvania 
Automotive Association pointed out 
that it felt it should try to explain 
just what was meant by such laws 
and to list what many thought the 
objectives of the laws should be, 
The association also sought to 
cover as briefly as possible the 
highlights, summaries and conclu- 
sions on licensing laws. 
Highlights of five laws analyzed 


follow: 
Iowa Licensing Law 


“The majority of the dealers in 
Iowa find the law to be satisfac- 
tory to the extent that in normal 
times it has been enforced. In 
abnormal times, such as these, it is 
realized that with the wildcatting 
in used cars, the casual angle in 
this kind of a law will more or 
less be overrun by scalpers. 


“There are some _ complaints 
about infringement; also cases 
exist where licenses were issued 
to those who, according to the pro- 
visions of the act, do not qualify 
as ‘dealers.’ 

“However, we are informed 
that since the law was passed, 
certain unscrupulous used car 
dealers were put out of business, 
and that the bootlegging of cars 
and other normal evils which 
disrupt permanent dealers have 
been eradicated through enforce- 
ment of the act. 

“The yardstick for determining 
just and reasonable cause regard- 
ing cancellation is circumstances 
existing at the time of termination, 
including amount of business trans- 
acted by the dealer, the invest- 
ment made, the obligations in- 
curred, the permanency of the 
investment, and reasons for the 
termination by the factory. The 
act declares it to be injurious to 
the public welfare for the business 
of a dealer to be disrupted by 
termination without just and rea- 
sonable cause. 

“The law as drawn is limited, but 
amendments are anticipated, one 
of which may be a more definite 
and clearly defined requirement on 
a “legitimate place of business,” 
which will include a designated lo- 
cation wherein proper and ade- 
quate facilities shall be maintained 
for displaying, selling, servicing 
and repairing either new or used 
cars. Whether such an amend- 
ment suffers the same fate as the 
Illinois proposal remains to be 
seen. 

“All in all, Iowa seems anxious 
to retain this law, and is satisfied 
with it, according to those with 
whom we discussed it.” 


Michigan Licensing Law 

“The Michigan law, according to 
proponents, is a sensible form of 
licensing. It provides an instru- 
ment by which sales taxes may be 
collected from chiseling dealers, 
whose failure to pay taxes allowed 
them to overbid competitive deal- 
ers. There have been some fla- 
grant violations, but the act, ac- 
cording to reliable sources, has 
resulted in the state collecting 
thousands and thousands of dollars 
from former chiselers who will now 
pay to avoid suspension or revoca- 
tion of license to do business. 

“There is nothing in the act to 
antagonize factories nor was there 
any intention to include any pro- 
visions of that kind. 


Nebraska Law 

“An unusual feature of the 
Nebraska licensing law is that 
for the purpose of determining 
whether or not applicant for a 
license, or a holder of a license, 
has violated any of the provisions 
of the law, with particular regard 
to price discrimination and excess 
allowances on used motor vehicles, 
the administrator may authorize, 
or at the request of 40 percent of 
the licensed motor vehicle dealers 
in any county or section larger 
than a county, a survey to deter- 
mine a fair basis for allowances to 
be made for used cars in purchases 
thereof, or exchanges for other new 
or used cars. 

“Such survey, if made, shall be 
as 
market conditions change, and} 
copies of the survey and amend-| 


able to all licensed dealers and 
salesmen. The survey shall serve 
as a guide, and shall in no way be 
binding upon any licensed dealer 
or salesman, except for the pur- 
poses stated in the act. 

“The administrator, in many in- 
stances, refused to issue licenses to 
fly-by-night outfits, particularly il- 
legitimate used car dealers. 

“The law has been before the 
Supreme Court’ several times, 
where it has been upheld except 
for a provision of the law which 
required a dealer to have a fac- 
tory franchise before he could sell 
that factory make of new car. 

“The court invalidated that 
part of the law because it tended 
to eliminate competition so that 
in Nebraska, it is possible for a 
new car dealer to sell any make 
of new car—whether or not he 
has a franchise or contract with 
the factory. The dealers of the 
state, generally are not in accord 
with this ruling of the Supreme 
Court. 

“On the other hand, however, the 
Supreme Court validated certain 
provisions which the dealers and 
lawyers regarded as being on the 
borderline as to constitutionality. 

“The law contains a _ provision 
prohibiting excessive trade-in al- 
lowances by dealers. Peculiarly 
enough, this was one of the pro- 
visions which the Supreme Court 
sustained as being grounds for re- 
fusing or denying or revoking a 
license. 

“Generally, the consensus seems 
to be that the law is not a cure-all, 
although the majority of the deal- 
ers feel that the advantages out- 
weigh its defects. They believe 
that it should provide for a dealer 
to have a franchise with the fac- 
tory before he can sell new cars— 
this for the purpose of controlling 
bootlegging. They also believe it 
should be mandatory for a dealer 
to have a place of business and a 
service department adequate to in- 
sure his customers service con- 
templated by the manufacturer. 

“Certain dealers consider it a 
disadvantage to bring the State 
into their business; they combat 
the tendency on the part of the 
state or government to mix into 
their business affairs, and to fight 
other dealers who attempt to 
obtain legislation and regulation 
affecting their business, but it is 
generally admitted that the law 
has been distinctly beneficial in 
many respects.” 


Ohio Law 

“Act—known as the ‘Automobile 
Dealers & Salesmen Licensing 
Law’ became effective April 1, 1938. 
Under the act, retail dealers in 
motor vehicles, both new and used, 
and all motor vehicle salesmen, are 
required to be licensed. 

“All dealers in new motor vehi- 
cles are required to have a con- 
tract, agreement or understanding 
with the factory or distributor, 
thereby eliminating bootlegging. 
The dealers of Ohio claim this pro- 
vision has been most beneficial and 
helpful not only to them, but to the 
public, in that persons purchasing 
new cars are assured that they 
have the backing, and will receive 
the service which generally goes 
with the purchase of a new car. 

“The Ohio dealers feel that 
above all, it has stamped out the 
bad practice of dealers engaging in 
the sale of new cars other than 
that for which they are en- 
franchised—a practice attempted 
by some Ohio dealers—due to pres- 
ent economic condtiions. 

“Used car dealers are required to 
have a definite establishment or 
building in which they conduct 
their business (as in the case of 
new car dealers), thus eliminating 
the sale of used cars at gasoline 
stations and similar places. 

“Following is a brief resume of 
some of the effects of the law: 

1—“Limits dealer to selling only 
those new cars for which he is 
enfranchised. 

2—“Requires salesmen to sell 
cars for only dealer by whom he 
is employed. 

3—“Requires new and/or used 
ear dealers to have an established 
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With Little Fanfare... 


Movement to Curb U.S. 
On Tax Authority Gains 


NEW YORK.—Progressing stead- 
ily but with comparatively little 
fanfare is a movement for con- 
stitutional limitation of federal tax- 
ing authority, a proposal which has 
as its expressed aim the preserva- 
tion of the free enterprise system 
and restriction of power concentra- 
tion in Washington. 

W. W. Kimball, chairman of the 
Western Tax Council, one of the 
groups supporting the movement, 
announced recently in Chicago that 
plans are now being laid to obtain 
additional support in state legis- 
latures next year for a proposed 
amendment to the Federal Con- 
Stitution limiting the powers of 
Congress to tax income, inheri- 
tances and transfers of property 
by gifts to a maximum of 25 per- 
cent. 

During the last year, Kimball 
said, eight states adopted a reso- 
lution memorializing Congress to 
call a constitutional convention to 
consider tne amendment. This ac- 
tion brought to a total of 15 the 
number of states that have thus 
far adopted the resolution, he said. 

It is planned to present the 
resolution next year in legislative 
session in New York, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Virginia, South Carolina and 
New Jersey, according to Kimball, 
who pointed out that action by 32 
states, two-thirds of those in the 
Union, would make it mandatory 
for Congress to act. Ratification by 


Goodyear Seeks 
To Widen Retail 
Merchandising 


AKRON.—As part of a plan to 
broaden its activities in retail mer- 
chandising, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. announced last week the 
appointment of Charles R. Jenkins, 
veteran mail-order executive, as 
manager of car and home mer- 
chandise in the retail stores di- 
vision. 

Jenkins, whose headquarters will 
be in the Goodyear offices in Akron, 
was a merchandise executive for 
17 years with Montgomery-Ward 
Co. in Chicago, directing and 
supervising buying, warehousing, 
inventory control and the promo- 
tion of merchandise sales. 

In his new eapacity, Jenkins will 
be responsible for purchasing lines 
of merchandise which will be of- 
fered for resale through Goodyear 
stores and dealers. His staff will 
include A. B. Cooley, Robert Johns, 
P. H. Leslie, G. B. Mirus and Ar- 
vine Rueschman. 

Jenkins, in turn, will be respon- 
sible to H. G. Harper, merchan- 
dising manager of Goodyear. 






Auto-Lite Division 


Put Under Minch 


TOLEDO.—Royce G. Martin, 
president of Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
announced last week appointment 
of J. Arthur 
Minch as _ vice- 
president in 
charge of opera- 
tions of the com- 
pany’s battery di- 
vision. 

Minch joined 
Auto-Lite in 1914 
and has been 
general manager 
of the company’s 
wire division at 





J. A. Minch Port Huron, 

Mich., since 1934. 
In April of this year he was 
elected vice-president and_ since 


1929 has served as vice-president of 
Electric Auto-Lite, Ltd., of Canada. 
He succeeds the late Joseph H. 
McDuffee. 


Va. Tags 4,308 Speeders 
RICHMOND, Va.—Maj. C. W. Wood- 


son jr., superintendent of state police, 
reported that State troopers had tagged 


4,308 motorists for speeding’ since 
Aug. 1. 
A slight decline noted in speeding 


1 was attributed by Maj. 
Woodson to the fact that ‘‘motor 
vehicles are beginning to wear out 
now—drivers must take this into con- 
sideration when they operate on the 
highways at excessive speed.”’ 


since Sept. 


| 


three-fourths of the states would 
thereafter be required. 


Kimball, who heads a piano con- 
cern bearing his name, said the 
proposed 25 percent ceiling was not 
an amount fixed arbitrarily or at 
random but represented the con- 
sensus of tax experts and econom- 
ists as necessary for a sound 
democratic government. 

Kimball explained that the West- 
ern Tax Council was formed in 
1940 and was dedicated exclusively 
to the advancement of the pro- 
posed amendment after a resolu-} 
tion calling for congressional initia- 
tion of such a measure had been 
adopted by the Wyoming legisla- 
ture. 

The Wyoming action, he said, 
has since been followed by adop- 
tion of the resolution by Iowa, 
Mississippi, Massachusetts, Maine, 


ence 


Rhode Island, Michigan, Texas, 
Delaware, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin 


and Alabama. 
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WORKING WITH a large metal company in an effort to reduce weight and 


simplify stwar construction of trucktrailers, John Tjaarda and Associates, 
Detroit designers, have designed an aluminum cargo truck-trailer with a 
cab which can fit over any truck chassis. Construction of two units for 
test purposes is contemplated immediately. Under the plan, the metal company 
would prefabricate the parts of the trailer and cab, as it does now for 
the aircraft industry. The parts would be shipped knocked down to the 
truck and trailer manufacturers. It was reported that the metal company has 
developed an aluminum alloy of such strength that it can be used for body 
construction in sheets no thicker than those of conventional body steel. 
The cab is designed with a longer wheelbase than usual and has other 
features making for more comfortable riding. The trailer has a roller 
roof to provide for top loading. 


Harvey C. Fruehauf sa ys: 





“Through the years, your book has each 
week given me a more complete picture 
of world happenings than any other 


publication coming to my desk. 


“Your editorial style is concise and 
clear—there are times when I do not 


agree with you, but, on the other hand, 


there isn’t any doubt as to just where 


you stand.” 
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(Car Registrations 
In Boston Gain 

In September 


BOSTON. — While Massachusetts 
car and truck registrations for the 
first nine months of this year 
showed a decline of 104,555 from 
the same period last year, Sep- 
tember registrations were 1,840 


higher than a year ago. 
These figures include many ve- 
hicles reregistered. In nine months 


of 1942 there were 859,819 cars 
registered, with 66,949 reissues, 
and 111,867 trucks, with 4,022 re- 
issues. This year the car registra- 
tions were 761,182, with 55,946 re- 
issues and 105,949 trucks with 3,282 
duplicates, giving a net loss of 
92,746. 

In September, 1942, 12,790 cars 
and trucks were registered, and 


this year 17,154. Eliminating re- 
issues, the net gain this September 
was 1,840. 

State collections for the nine 
months a year ago totaled $6,931,- 
800 against $6,417,765 this year. 
September this year showed a gain, 
with $315,549 collected against 
$298,943. 

Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 
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Smooth Service... 
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Control Center Keeps 


Shop At Full Speed 


SEATTLE.—Claiming to be “the 
biggest shop in town,” Commercial 
Automotive Service, Inc. (DeSoto- 
Plymouth), schedules jobs with an 
unusual degree of efficiency 
through a control center. 


PATA Deplores 
Dealer Offers of 


Postwar Credits 


PHILADELPHIA.—The practice 
of some dealers who offer as much 
as $100 credit on a new postwar 
car to customers who will sell their 
old cars now was declared “un- 
wise” last week by the Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Assn. 

PATA said its investigation dis- 
closed that “such dealers are not 
buying the old cars for any less 
money and it is doubtful whether 
they are getting any more cars as 
the result of such advertising. And 
they’re giving away an extra $100 
of postwar revenue each time they 
do it.” 

“Any way you figure it,” the 
association said, “the postwar mar- 
ket for automobiles will be a lush 
one. There won’t be nearly enough 
cars to meet the demand during 
the first two years. And you'll be 
able to pick your deal, profit-wise. 
Then why mortgage your postwar 
business by foolish and needless 
offers now? 

“We suggest that orders for 
postwar cars be taken only on 
their merit; that a cash deposit of 
$50 to $100 be required on each 
such order; that they be written 
with the stipulation that price is 
to be ‘the established price at the 
time of delivery;’ and that each 
customer be given a _ preference 
rating number for the delivery of 
his new car.” 


l 
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announce with pride the receipt of 


of material for the war effort 


 - Surrey ® Motors 


NorTHERN BLivp., aT 50TH STREET 





The Employees and the Management 


of 


SURREY ENGINEERING CO. | 


an affiliate of 


SURREY MOTORS CORPORATION 


THE ARMY AND NAvy E PRODUCTION AWARD 


for achievement in the production 


More than 100 trained specialists 
are employed in the shop, whose 
volume of customer labor sales is 
said to exceed that of any other 
DeSoto dealer in the world. 


Through the control center, set 
up by Frank Hawkins, vice 
president and general manager, 
complete, up-to-the-minute rec- 
ords are kept on all current jobs. 
A few minutes before a car is 
finished in one department, the 
control man is advised, and he 
immediately schedules it into the 
next department that can start 
on it at once. 


The control-center system keeps 
all departments operating at ca- 
pacity and jobs are finished with- 
out delay. 

Recognizing the new wartime 
emphasis on conservation, Hawkins 
cut down on the car-laundry space, 
and set up a paint department on 
an assembly line basis. 

Capacity of the paint department 
is six finished jobs a day, and 48 
hours are required to complete a 
job, provided no metal work is 
required. Recently, Hawkins se- 
cured contracts with several of 
Seattle’s largest dairy companies 
for the repainting of all their cars. 


“The cars pass down the line 
much the same as they did for 
washing,” Regional Manager 
Reading said, “except that the 
former sprocket chain arrange- 
ment is not used. The cars are 
progressively conditioned for the 
repainting work, and pass 
through the two baking ovens, 
where the paint is baked for one 
hour and 15 minutes, in a 
temperature of 170 degrees. 

..“In addition to the new depart- 
ment in which only complete re- 
painting jobs are done, the thriving 
body department, located across 
the street in another building, 


ANOTHER “KY PENNANT 
FLIES FOR VICTORY! 
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|| war 


|| commercial 


handles a large amount of paint 
repair work, retouching, etc.” 


At the present time, Commercial 


Automotive has in excess of 26,000 
active service customers. 


Hawkins moved the firm into its 
new building on March 1, 1931. At 
that time the principal business 
was the selling and servicing of 
tires. However, Hawkins says, 
the firm quickly sensed an oppor- 
tunity to expand operations. Thus, 
department after department was 
added until now there is not a 
single item of automotive service 
that is farmed out. 


Chevrolet Puts 
New Aluminum 


Forge to Work 


ANDERSON, Ind.—With the 
start of production last week at its 
new aluminum forge plant here, 
the fourth such unit in the di- 
vision’s nationwide manufacturing 
system, Chevrolet’s capacity for 
the production of aluminum air- 
craft forgings will attain a new 
peak, according to M. E. Coyle, 
vice-president of General Motors 
Corp. and general manager of 
Chevrolet. 

During the past year, Coyle said, 
millions of pounds of aluminum 
forgings a month have been de- 
livered by Chevrolet to aircraft 
manufacturers and to its own 
plants producing Pratt & Whitney 
engines for bombers and cargo 
planes. Addition of the new fa- 
cilities, completely reconstructed 
and equipped along modern forge 
plant principles, will expand this 
output to record proportions. 

Formerly used as a wire mill, 
the Anderson property covers 21 
acres. Out of use for a number of 
years, the buildings and site were 
acquired by the Defense Plant 
Corp. early this year and turned 
over to Chevrolet for conversion 
and operation. So complete was the 
remodeling program, Coyle said, 
that only the shells of the original 
buildings were retained. 

Some of the heaviest equipment 
of its kind will be employed at the 
new location, including heavy hy- 
draulic presses, large homogenizing 
furnaces and up-setters, one of 
which weighed 353,000 pounds be- 
fore installation. 

The last item, a forging press, 
was built for the new plant by a 
Cleveland firm. 


Draft 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mechanics and truck drivers, who 
are in the “essential” category, to 
the effect that “unless you change 
your occupation to one that is 
essential, you will be classified 1-A.” 

These skilled workers later re- 

ceive notice that their draft 
status has been changed to 1-A, 
and within a day or two thereafter 
they get calls from war plant em- 
ployment men along the line that 
“we have just learned you are in 
1-A, but if you come to our plant, 
you will be given a deferable job in 
production.” Dealers and 
truck operators complain at this 
alleged “pirating” and are further 
at a loss to understand how the 
“leaks” regarding the 1-A classifi- 
cation occurred. 

Announcement was made last 

week that “automobile me- 
chanics’ helpers, body repairmen 
and batterymen are needed in 
Chicago for civil service positions.” 

A checkup showed that these 
jobs, paying $1.10 per hour for 
skilled workers with seven years’ 
experience and 87 cents an hour 
for apprentices, are Army and 
Navy civilian positions. Dealers 
agree that the work is patriotic 
and important, but contend that it 
is a diversion of labor needed to 
keep the military and civilian 
transportation system from break- 
ing down worse than now. 

The conclusion among dealers 
and truckers is that there is a lack 
of sympathy for, and cooperation 
with, their problems, particularly 
among draft boards, which hold 
the whiphand, and the war plants. 


They agree further that the policy 


is a shortsighted one. 

At present, nearly all car and 
vehicle dealers are 
being forced to ration service be- 
cause of manpower shortage, and 
for the same reason truckers are 


laying up some of their units, pro- 
ducing drawbacks 
tion through no fault of theirs. 


in transporta- 
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PAINT DEPARTMENT of the Commercial 
(DeSoto-Plymouth), Seattle, is run on an assembly line basis. 


is an exterior view of the dealership. 
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COMPLETE REPAINT jobs are performed by Commercial Automotive on 
Capacity of the shop is six finished jobs a day 
Recently the firm repainted all the trucks of several of Seattle’s largest dairies 


this assembly line. 






Commercial Automotive, Seattle. 


Elastic Stop Nut 


Wins Citation 


WASHINGTON. — The Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of America has 
been awarded a war production 
citation by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment industry integration commit- 
tee for tank tracks, it has been 
announced. The company, the 
largest manufacturer of stop nuts 
in the country, was cited for engi- 
neering and production achieve- 
ments during a critical period in 
the manufacture of tanks. 

The citation states that the com- 
pany, “during the period from Aug. 
3, 1942 to March 31, 1943, when 
tank track production was very 
critical, cooperated with this com- 
mittee, made an outstanding engi- 
neering contribution and attained 
an unusual efficiency of produc- 
tion, making it possible to meet 
the required schedules at tank 
track production within the al- 
lotted time.” 


Schmitt Heads Service 


At White’s L. A. Branch 

CLEVELAND.—Ray Schmitt, 
veteran of 17 years’ experience in 
the service department of White 
Motor Co., has been named service 
manager of the Los’ Angeles 
branch, it was announced last week 
by Freeman G. Allen, general serv- 
ice manager. 

A thorough knowledge of all 
phases of the service program 
makes Schmitt well qualified for 
the new position. He joined White, 
July 1, 1926, as a mechanic’s helper. 





CLOSEUP OF a car getting a repaint job on the assembly line at 
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Goodyear Expert in Navy 


AKRON.—Harry H. Slevin, who has 
been in the automobile tire sales di- 
vision of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
has entered the U. S. Navy with the 
rank of lieutenant. Early this year 
Lieut. Slevin came to Akron from 
Washington where he had been on 
assignment as a tire specialist and 
consultant on tire problems with the 
civilian supply section of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 
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What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue. 


14 Rate to Men 


—— In Service 


O MANY have asked 

to have AUTOMOTIVE 
News mailed to men now 
in service who want to 
keep in step with what is 
happening in this Industry 
that we have decided to 
offer yearly subscriptions, 
(mailed anywhere) at just 
half our regular subscrip- 
tion price or two dollars 
($2) each. If you desire, 
we'll send a gift card, 
with your name as donor. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
DETROIT 
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_—the 4th Dimension 
Institutional Ranks High; 


Inventories 


Curtailed 


By Pete Wemhoff 


Findings 

Institutional advertising of the 
automotive and aircraft industries 
is ranking close to the top of all 
national advertising appearing 
since Pearl Harbor, the Bureau of 
Advertising, Amcrican Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., discloses in a new 


manager of Columbia’s San Fran- 
cisco office. He was formerly as- 
sociated with T. F. MacManus, in 
the MacManus, Inc., Los Angeles 
office. Neil Mulhern, with the CBS 
Office in Detroit for the past six 
years, is given greater duties. Two 
new staff members also have been 
added. 
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| British Plans 
= 

For Highways 

May Help U.S. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Plans England 
is making for rebuilding its cities 
and highways undoubtedly’ will 
pave the way for new construction 
ideas in the United States, it was 
declared by State Highway Com- 
missioner Spencer Miller jr. upon 
his return from a month's tour of 
England, Scotland and Wales. He 
said he would have reports on his 
observations ready for submission 
to various state departments within 
a month. 

The British are planning de- 


report, “Are People Reading Insti- 7 centralization of their populations, 


$ 9” : . 
cause ibe af Contiz ae Heads LT. COMDR. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, star of stage and screen and|2°COTdNs to Miller, who said 
Study of Hewspaser Seaties. 8 Eugene J. MHoudry, president| more recently a PT-boat commander in ‘the southwest Pacific, visits the | Sunnels wilt pags id heavy traffic 

4 Houdry Process Corp., announces| Packard plant in Detroit where PT engines are made. Here he inspects | through the business areas of its 


Second best-read institutional | the appointment of Frank P,|the Marine Engine school, chatting with Navymen John Batdorf (left) and | Cities. 
ad of the entire war period so Tighe as director of public rela- R. L. Westling (center), two trainees who will shortly join squadrons in war| England has planned for the 
far caught by The Continuing | tions and advertising for the cor- theaters where Packard-powered PT’s are in the thick of combat. | future along sociological, educa- 
tional and recreational lines as 


Study was Standard Oil of New poration 
Jersey’s dramatic “Look Up... ; ‘well as considering the needs for 
,new transportation facilities and 


They Need Your Help,” which Before joining the Office of his present post. 
caught the attention of 59 per- Censorship upon its establishment Erwin Eble has joined the P P | the physical aspects of its com- 


cent of all male readers and 64 |18 months ago, Tighe had been| public relations department of “Dealers Tell Me ” by Sohn O. Munn. | Munities. The plans, he added, will 
percent of all female readers of | &¢neral manager of the Phila-| General Tire & Rubber Co. Eble| is an open forum for the expression of be integrated for the benefit of all 


the newspaper covered by the | 4¢!phia Automobile Trade Assn. spent fifteen years with Cleveland | dealers’ opinions. ‘the British cities. 
omar Gamer me, Qe Ee ee —-—-—— - --- -—-- — —-— 
boro (N. C.) Daily News. Only 
better-read ad thus far recorded 
by the Study was a Bethlehem 
Steel insertion of last November, 
which occupied a full page as 
compared with Esso’s 1,230 lines 
or approximately a half-page. 
No. 10 in the parade of best-read 
institutional ads was U. S. Rub- 
ber’s timely and informative an- 
nouncement of Nov. 12, 1942, “Car 
Owners Can Now Get Rubber To 
Keep Their Cars Running .. .” 
which gave a lengthy but readable 
and clear-cut explanation to mo- 
torists on a then pressing problem 
in connection with rationing. The 
ad scored a 44 percent reading by 
men and 17 percent by women. 


Joins and Akron papers before taking 


Inventories 


WPB’s Printing and Publishing 
division, acting on the suggestion 
of the Newspaper Industry Ad- 
visory committee, is proposing an 
amendment to the Newspaper 
Limitation Order L-240, which will 
change newspaper publishers’ in- 
ventory limitations, making ad- 
ditional newsprint from that source 
available for current use in Novem- 
ber, H. M. Bitner, director of the 
division, announces. 

The proposed revision would 
switch the inventory base of 
newspaper publishers from “the 
average daily use, computed on 
the basis of the first six months 
of 1943,” to “the average rate of 


current allowable consumption,” eal HY 


it was pointed out by Bitner. 
The new base will make the in- 
CHANGE 
EwSPAPER 


pip PEARL HARBOR 


CHICAGO'S 
PICTURE? 


4 


ventories reflect the additional 10 
percent reduction in usage already 
made for the last three months of 
this year, and should effect a re- 
duction of four days’ permissable 
inventory in the 40-day zone which 
includes the Northern and Central 
states, and 6% days inventory in 
the 65-day zone comprising the 
Western and Southern states. 


Co 


Cooperation 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
which places most of its adver- 
tising in newspapers, last week 
offered daily papers optional in- 
sertion dates for its ads in an 
effort to help them meet prob- 
lems of less newsprint and 
limited advertising space. 

The company advertises in 

a ily and week 
a oo on _ But the bombs that shattered Pearl Harbor also 
Middlewest. . * 
le tee alates: shattered newspaper precedents in Chicago. 

also declared that to help daily 
papers in planning page layouts, 
Standard will also indicate the size 
of each insertion in columns and 
lines, as well as the total lineage of 
the advertisement. 


who wanted to advertise in Chicago in the morning 
had to use Chicago’s only morning paper, or stay out 
of the morning field entirely. 


THE SUN gives results 
out of all proportion to 


It was a case of Hobson's choice! its circulation and cost 


Before Pearl Harbor, an automotive manufacturer | 


The pre-Pearl Harbor yardstick won't do for Chicago 
now. So when the green light shows, and you’re ready 
to go ahead, keep in mind that: 


The Chicago Sun, then four days old, came of age 
on Dec. 7, 1941, with its historic war-scoop edition. 


Nearly two years have passed. In that time The 
Named Sun has become America’s tenth largest morning 
Appointment of Arthur J. Kemp ° 
os Detroit manager fer Columbia newspaper. It commands a great, rich, responsive 

group of readers fiercely loyal to The Sun. 


1 You need The Sun in any newspaper combination to cover 
Chicago completely, economically and efficiently. 


2 By using The Sun alone you can make a tremendous impact 
cebiens tee Dneiwell eadt to Gatien against America’s No. 2 market with a relatively small expend- 
serve Detroit advertisers and Consequently, The Sun is doing one whale of a iture. 


agencies, according to Leonard ; ° ° ° 2 

Erikson, general sales manager of selling job for its advertisers. ea wal iGO Sa Oa 

CBS. THE CHICA \oas as 
Kemp goes to Detroit after six THE BRANHAM COMPANY, Nationa! Representatives eens 3 


years on the Pacific coast as CBS Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Pacific Coast sales manager and Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle 


Broadcasting System culminates 
plans recently adopted by CBS to 


@ BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS © CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper 
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At ATA Convention .. . 


Dealer Licensing Laws 


Are Analyzed by PAA 


(Continued from Page 14) 


place of business—insuring the 
public that dealer is not what is 
generally termed a floater. 

4—“Requires financial 
sibility of the dealers, 
and used car operators. 

“(a) New car dealer should have 
at least $3,500. 

“(b) Used car dealer should have 
at least $1,500. 


“5—Eliminates certain persons 
who have been convicted for cer- 
tain offenses and particularly for 
violators of the dealer and sales- 
men law from engaging in the sale 
of new or used cars. 


6—“Requires dealers to live up 
to the Ohio certificate law, which 
is actually evidence of ownership 
upon which certificate of title must 
be noted all liens, and no liens can 
be enforced against an innocent 
purchaser unless same are noted 
on certificate of title. 


“During the period of time 
when motor vehicles were plenti- 
ful, the law was very effective; it 
has been put to final test during 
present economic conditions, 
where it has actually proven its 
value in that it has protected the 
buying public, and the dealer 
who desires to continue the sale 
of new and used cars; it has also 
stamped out frauds. 


“As to enforcement, during the 
five years that the law has been 
in operation, experience has proven 
that dealers’ generally, among 
themselves, salesmen, and the 
public bring violations to the at- 
tention, either directly oor _ in- 
directly, of the deputy registrars in 
the state. Reports are also made 
to the various local automobile 
trade associations, as well as the 
state association, or to the better 
business bureaus, which organiza- 


respon- 
both new 






And count on the 
Bendix* Drive for 
action! 


Many of the mechanical improve- 
ments engineered into today’s 
jeeps will undoubtedly make their 
appearance in the cars of the 
future. But no matter how radical 


the coming engineering changes 


The Bendix Drive is an important 
memberof ‘The Invisible Crew’’— 
precision equipment which more 
than 30 Bendix Plants from coast 
to coast are speeding to our fight- 


ing crews on wor'd battle fronts. 






eg ae ee 


MA CHINE 


tions promptly forward the _ in- 
formation to state officials. 

“Violators are prosecuted, and 
action of the court is reported to 
the registrar of motor vehicles, 
making a prima facie case against 
such dealers. In fact, such a 
conviction by a court in most 
cases is conclusive evidence so that 
the policing of the law has been 
most successful. 

“The constitutionality of the law 
has been approved by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. It is most thor- 
oughly accepted, not only by the 
buying public and the courts, but 
by the better business bureaus and 
automobile trade associations. 

“It is well to comment that Ohio 
is fortunate in having at this time, 
a registrar of motor vehicles and 
a corps of associates who are most 
thorough and efficient in the ad- 
ministration of the act.” 

Wisconsin Licensing Law 

“Law was originally drawn and 
passed for the protection of the 
consumer public. It is a disclosing 
act, and prior to, or concurrent 
with any instalment sale, a written 
statement must be furnished to the 
purchaser, describing clearly the 
motor vehicle sold, total purchase 
price, initial instalment, trade-in 
allowance (if any) terms, insur- 
ance coverage, etc. The commis- 
sion may determine form of 
statement. 

“Every retail installment sale 
must be evidenced by an instru- 
ment in writing, which shall con- 
tain all the agreements of the 
parties, and shall be signed by the 
buyer. 

“If an order is taken on a sale 
made on the installment basis, 


licenses are required to furnish the 
purchaser (at the time order is 
copy of the 


signed) order or 


may be, there wil! always be one 
familiar starting point—the famous 
Bendix Drive. 


Bendix Drive has been successfully 


For just as the 


adapted to jeeps and countless 
other military vehicles of today, 
so it will be on hand to provide 
quick, sure starts for the revolu- 


tionary new automotive equip- 


ment of tomorrow. 





*TRADE MARK OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


DIiviSION 


memorandum form, _ containing 
such information as—description 
of car, cash sale price, initia] in- 
stallment, finance charges, insur- 
ance costs, terms, etc. 

“If an order is not taken, the 
motor vehicle salesman must fur- 


nish the purchaser a written state-; 


ment setting forth such informa- 
tion as above listed, prior to or 
concurrent with a sale made on 
the installment basis. 

“Prior to or five days after com- 
pletion of any sale made on the 
installment basis, the seller shall 
mail or deliver to the buyer, a 
true and complete copy of the in- 
stallment sale contract and any 
note or notes given in connection 
therewith. 

“Prior to or 30 days after acquisi- 
tion of any retail contract from a 
retail seller, every finance company 
shall mail or deliver to the retail 
buyer, a notice in writing that it 
has acquired the retail installment 
contract from the retail seller; also 
a statement of the particulars of 
the retail instalment contract price 
including the amount of finance 
charge, cost of insurance, if any, 
which may be included in the 
finance charge, including a policy 
or policies, or certificate of insur- 
ance, if insurance is_ provided, 
clearly setting forth the exact na- 
ture of the insurance coverage, 
and the amount of the premiums. 

“All dealers are also licensed 
as sales finance companies if 
they carry their own paper. Li- 
cense fees for sales finance com- 
panies are computed on the basis 
of the gross volume of purchases 
of retail sales contracts on motor 
vehicles sold for 12 months im- 
mediately preceding Oct. 31 of 
each year, and range from $25.00 
to $160.00. 

“Fitness of applicants is partially 
ascertained by an advisory com- 
mittee. In addition to other re- 
quirements, they must furnish a 
financial statement, and must have 
repair facilities or a _ legitimate 
service connection. 

“The act, through its anti-coer- 
sion provisions, eliminates factory 
domination; a dealer is a free 
agent on new motor vehicles, as 
well as new parts and accessories 
purchased from the factory. The 
eancellation of contract threat is 
removed, and the policy followed is 
fair to factory and dealer. An- 
other feature of the law is that 
due consideration must be given to 
dealer equity in liquidating. 

“Although the original intent did 
not contemplate price control, it 
was read into the act by the ad- 
ministrator, trying to better the 
dealers’ financial position, thereby 
protecting the public from dealer 
bankruptcies, etc. 

“The law has been exploited and 
condemned in Wisconsin because it 
failed to accomplish price control, 
without having the necessary legis- 
lative teeth provided. It has not 
been properly administered or en- 
forced because of lack of man- 
power to curb unlicensed dealers, 
although this has now been recti- 
fied. 

“There was a misconception of 
the law by dealers, in that they 
tried punitive measures against 
each other. They state that while 
it did not correct an admitted 
over-crowded dealer condiiion by 
car makes, it did reduce total 
number of new car dealers, and 
a large number of used car 
dealer applicants. 

“The law originally, and prob- 
ably still contains some unenforce- 
able provisions, and others whose 
intent is not too clearly defined. 


“The provisions for canceling 
factory license to do business in 
Wisconsin has two bad features, 
namely, the question of constitu- 
tionality, and the enforcement of 
such provision penalizes al] dealers 
of that manufacturer in the state. 


“Generally speaking, the law has 
not resulted in an improvement of 
the net profit position of the retail 
automobile dealer. 


“However, it is felt that a large 
majority of the Wisconsin dealers 
favor the anti-coercion clause 
(some think it cannot be enforced) 
although it has never been tested 
in court. They favor the law as a 
means of controlling appointment 
of new dealers, and they like the! 
public protection features of the| 
law. 

“Some finance companies favor | 
the law, while others, we are told, ! 
are not too enthusiastic about it.” 


Epiror’s Note: In Automotive 
News of Nov. 15, licensing laws 


of other states will be analyzed. 


PRESENT at the annual meeting of the A 
| ’. Akers, of Gastonia, N. 
Rodgers, ATA president; and Joseph 


left to right, W. W 





merican Trucking Assns. were, 
C., vice-president of ATA; Ted V. 


B. Eastman, head of ODT. 





AT SPEAKERS’ — games the ATA’s annual banquet in Chicago were, 


left to right, Ted 
rubber administrator, 


‘ gers, 
and Chester 


—, of ATA; Col. 


Bradley Dewey, 


Moore, secretary of ATA 


Auto-Lite Presents Awards 
To 10 ATA Winners 


CHICAGO.—Nine men and one 
woman selected as winners in the 
ninth annual safety contest, spon- 
sored by the American Trucking 
Assns., have been presented with 
gifts donated by the Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. R. E. Behlen, Central di- 
vision manager of Auto-Lite’s Mer- 
chandising division, made the 
awards. 


First prize winners in the vari- 
ous fleet classifications set up by 
the ATA contest board received 
airplane type luggage cases. Sec- 
ond award winners were given 
leather executive brief cases. 

This year marks Auto-Lite’s 
third participation in the award- 


Trailer Makers 


Urge WPB to 
Speed °44 Plans 


CHICAGO.—Truck-trailer manu- 
facturers and suppliers of principal 
components, necessary to the 
manufacture of civilian  truck- 
trailers under War Production 
Board and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation programs, discussed ways 
and means for expediting manu- 
facture of this production at a 
meeting here last week, according 
to Christopher Hamman jr., presi- 





Rodgers Reelected 


CHICAGO.— Ted V. Rodgers 
was reelected president of the 
American Trucking Assns. for 
his eleventh term at the close of 
ATA’s convention here. 


Others elected are H. D. Hor- 
ton, Charlotte, N. C., first vice- 
president; Leland James, Port- 
land, Ore., second vice-president; 
Henry E. English, Dallas, Tex., 
third vice-president; C. J. Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee, fourth vice- 
president; Chester G. Moore, 
Chicago, secretary, and Charles 
P. Clark, of St. Louis, treasurer. 





dent of the Truck-Trailer Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Consensus of the meeting, ac- 
cording to Hammond, was that 
WPB priorities for the procure- 
ment of material for civilian pro- 
duction would have to be up-rated 
from the present AA-2X rating to 
AA-1 in order to insure receipt of 
material if trailer manufacturers 
are to be able to get out this 
production. 

Programs for the production of 
commercial truck-trailers in the 
last half of 1944 should be formu- 
lated by WPB and ODT within 
the next month at the latest. 








yt 


ing of prizes and certificates to 
ATA Safety Contest winners. 

Those receiving the Auto-Lite 
first awards were: 

O. W. Yates, Apex, N. C.; W. B. 
Rawlings, Richmond, Va.; T. L. 
Vaughn, Oklahoma City; J. R. 
Lewis, Baltimore. 

Honor Awards: Charles Holz- 
warth, Garfield, N. J.; Gordon 
Nichols, Fairmont, Neb.; L. W. Fal- 
well, Lynchburg, Va.; Wm. L. 
Frigon, Chicago; Florence Bledsoe, 
Dallas; Harold Willings, Louisville. 


Oregon Operator 
Wins Trailmobile 
Safety Trophy 


CHICAGO.—Mayor James G. 
Stewart of Cincinnati presented the 
fifth annual Trailmobile trophy 
award at the wartime conference 
of American Trucking Assns. here. 


The winner was Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., of Portland, Ore. 
This organization has won the con- 
test for three consecutive years, 
and is, therefore, entitled to per- 
manent possession of the trophy. 
Leland James, president of Con- 
solidated Freightways, accepted 
the award. 


The plaque for first honorable 
mention was won by Huber & 
Huber Motor Express, Inc., of 
Louisville, and was accepted by N. 
F. Huber, president of Huber & 
Huber Motor Express. 

Second honorable mention in 
this year’s contest went to Red 
Arrow Freight Lines, Inc., of 
Houston, Tex., accepted by R. F. 
Sanford, vice-president of Red 
Arrow. 
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% Locations Just a few steps from 
business centers, State Street iW 
ay stores, theaters, night clubs, anni 
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Har LANDING place | 
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for a pep-restoring rest on an 
inner-spring mattress in a noise- 
ae proofed, comfortable room... then 
) @ satisfying meal, and a fresh start. 


HOTEL ayfair ST. LOUIS | 


___Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 
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Must Decide Policies Quickly...’ | 
SPP a oF | r Lack of Parts 


Government Holds Key . | Plagues Omaha 
To P. ostwar Jobs Truckers 


| OMAHA.—The shortage of truck 
: 4 |repair parts in this district is 
BOSTON.—Industry’s success in | serious and is likely to get worse, 
providing necessary postwar em- it was asserted by V. J. Hons, 
ployment will depend in large 

measure on what action the gov- 
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Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and president of Stude- 
told the conference 






| district manager of the Office of 








dled; availability of capital 







ernment adopts in disposing of its 
war plants and surplus goods; the 
speed with which war contract 
cancellation settlements are han- 
to 





baker Corp., 
that “a postwar increase of 30 to 
50 percent in productivity is at- 
tainable.” 

He estimated that in the second 
year after final victory there must 


| Defense Transportation, who made 
a painstaking survey of the con- 
ditions here. 

A careful maintenance program 
on the part of truck operators is 


finance reconversion to peacetime 
production, and the extent to which 
free business enterprise is _ per- 
itted to function. 
Such was the consensus voiced 
_ by speakers addressing 1,000 busi- 
mness leaders at the fifteenth annual 
Boston Conference on Distribution 
While it was recognized by the 
speakers that failure of industry 
to create and maintain a satis- 
factory employment level would 
spell the end of the free business 
enterprise system, unanimous con- 
fidence was expressed as to in- 
dustry’s ability to do the job if 











be available from 7,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 more jobs than in 1940 “if 
we are to avoid the paralyzing 
effects of too much unemployment 
or too much government employ- 
ment.” 

Asserting that America’s 2,000,- 
900 employers must be the “shock 
troops” to win the peace, Hoffman 
warned that all policies of govern- 
ment, business, -agriculture and 
labor which stifle initiative and 
interfere with expanding employ- 
ment and _ production must be 
changed. 

















A LONG CONVOY of Federal trucks is shown here, rushing gasoline into 


northern air bases over the Alaska Highway between Dawson Creek, British | 
Columbia and Whitehorse. The trucks shown are Federal ‘604 tank trans- | 
porters. The ‘604’ is powered with a 672 cubic inch diesel engine and is 
equipped with two rear driving axles. Federal is building many of the biggest 


military trucks now in use by the armed forces of the United Nations. 





is the deposition of metals on glass 
by thermal evaporation. 

Liberty’s peacetime business was | 
the manufacture of rear view 
mirrors. Liberty will operate as an 
independent division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford under the direction of | 
W. H. Colbert, former president of 


Liberty Mirror Merged 


With Libbey-Owens-Ford 


TOLEDO —It was announced 
last week that Liberty Mirror 
Works, Brackenridge, Pa., had 
been merged with the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. At the 


the answer, Hons insists. The dif- 
ficulty seems to be more a matter 
of manpower than materials, Hons 
said. Manufacturers were reported 
unable to get help to turn out 
parts. Used parts must now be 
distributed, Hons said, and ODT 
will assist in securing them. 

At least 27 big trucks are now 
out of service in Omaha. Many 
others are tied up at intervals. Of 
the 1,407 trucks for hire in Omaha, 
30 percent are 1931 models or older, 
50 percent are 1935 or older and 82 
percent are 1938 or older. 
























kept out of the machinery. 


2,100 Trucks 
Are Released 
Oct. 10-16 


program Oct. 10-16, 


duction Board. 


dition, 225 trailers, 


vehicle were released. 


has been released. In this total are 
included 40,590 light, 99,279 medium 
and 19,481 heavy trucks, 
trailers, 1,851 third-axle attach- 
ments and 100 miscellaneous ve- 
hicles. 


SAE Air-Cargo 


Preview Slated 


be held Nov. 8-9 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 


in 


The program has been developed 
so as to permit engineering discus- 
sion of virtually every phase of the 
air-cargo business, in which wide- 
spread interest is being shown and 
is believed will develop 
with surprising rapidity after the 
have explained 
that air cargo has the advantage 
of advance thought and planning, 
plus actual wartime air transporta- 
tion experience on a global scale, 


which it 


war. Engineers 


with both factors likely to acceler- 
ate progress tremendously. 


The meeting is sponsored by the 
with SAE 
aircraft activity cooperating. W. 


SAE Chicago section, 


\D 


W. Davies, assistant director of 

= research, United Air Lines Trans- 
port Corp., Chicago, is general 
chairman. 


\, 


New Invasion 
s Atlantic Isle Finally Gets 


Motor Transportation 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—(UTPS) 
—Appledore Island, largest of the 
Isles of Shoals group, 10 miles out 
to sea from this city, has at last 
been reached by the motor age. 

Two trucks have been taken to 
the island for work on a War 
} Department project. 

Star Island, which for some years 
had a small delivery truck operat- 
ing between the wharf and a ho- 
; tel, is the only other island of the 
group ever to succumb to the mo- 
tor transportation era. 


Gas for Charity 
! WASHINGTON.—Gasoline allowances 
s for a limited number of persons ac- 
tively engaged throughout the country 
in working for the National War Fund 
| were provided last week by the Office 
1 of Price Administration. 


government monkey wrenches are 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 2,- 
100 vehicles was released under 
Operation of the truck rationing 
it was an- 
nounced last week by the auto- 
motive division of the War Pro- 





A breakdown of the total reveals 
that 545 light, 1,125 medium, and 
182 heavy trucks were released to 
civilian users and holders of gov- 
ernment exemption permits. In ad- 
22 +third-axle 
attachments and one miscellaneous 


Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect, March 9, 1942, a 
total of 175,818 vehicles of all types 


14,517 


NEW YORK.—A complete engi- 
neering preview of the postwar 
air-cargo business is being planned 
by the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers for its air-cargo meeting to 
Hotel 


The “concern” of business men 
over what the government intends 
to do with its war plants after the 
war, and as to how far industry 
itself would be able to get on its 
present funds in converting to 
peacetime manufacture, was eX- 
pressed by J. M. Bickel, chairman 
of the postwar planning committee 
of Carrier Corp. 

Terming business men “appre- 
hensive, but not panicky” on the 
matter, Bickel said: “It is un- 
thinkable that when the war Is 
over the government will use these 
facilities to compete with inde- 
vendent industry. We would, how- 
ever, welcome a forthright state- 
ment to that effect.” 

As to industry’s need of funds 
for postwar reconversion, he de- 
clared: “Without adequate work- 
ing capital all plans for free enter- 
prise fail. This capital must come 
from earnings, after taxes, unless 
reserves for postwar purposes are 
permitted—and they should be. 
Otherwise, this capital must be 
borrowed or it must be supplied 
as risk money by the public.” 

Bickel also declared it would be 
helpful to business if it had some 
assurance that the government’s 
stockpile of surplus goods, said to 
be worth around $50,000,000,000, 
would not at the war’s end “be 
dumped at a fraction of its normal 
value on the markets we are striv- 
ing to regain.” 

E. V. O’Daniel, vice-president of 
American Cyanamid Corp. and 
chairman of the committee on 
economic policy of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, said 
that attainment of a sustained high 
level of production “is essential to 
assure a_ satisfactory level of 
steady employment, an advancing 
standard of living and the means 
without which ‘social security’ 
might become only a legislative 
Maginot Line.” 

Elmo Roper, marketing consul- 
tant and director of the Fortune 
Magazine survey of public opinion, 
told the conference that continua- 
tion of private business was fa- 
vored by the people. “About three 
quarters of the people,” he said, 
“go so far as to say that they feel 
their own personal liberties would 
be decreased if we had govern- 
ment ownership of all business.” 

The business man “is no longer 
in the doghouse—at least he is no 
longer the sole or even its prin- 
cipal occupant,” Roper said, adding 
that the labor leaders who cause a 
strike interfering with war pro- 
duction have ‘replaced “as Amer- 
ica’s number one bad boys, the 
‘malefactors of great wealth’ who 
indulged in unscrupulous business 
practices.” 


Bradley Gets Post 


With Miller Tool 


DETROIT.—John J. Bradley jr., 
associated with major automotive 
companies for more than a score 
of years, has joined Miller Tool & 
Mfg. Co. as chief service engineer. 

Bradley came to the Miller com- 
pany from the Detroit Ordnance 
District, where he was engaged as 
production engineer. Previously, he 
was employed in engineering ca- 
pacities by De Soto Motors, Chrys- 
ler, the Murray Corp. and the Ford 
Motor Co. 


present time the Liberty Mirror 
Works is Operating 100 percent on 
war orders. Its principal business 


Liberty, as general manager. —- -- . 

es Need a Service Man—-Want a Job-—- 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 


Future — BUY WAR BONDS. 
For America’s Future—For Your 














We have more Advertising 
than paper to print it on 


So we must Ration! 


Obviously, no one classification of advertising can carry the load, nor should 


it be expected to. 


Months ago, in anticipation of a newsprint shortage, our editorial depart- 


ment carefully surveyed its space and effected economies that have been help- 


ful and still have not militated against the main function of a newspaper — 


to publish the news. 


Large local retailers and classified advertisers have accepted their Sunday space 


reductions of 20% graciously. First, because they want to do their utmost in 


the War’ effort. Second, because they are in full accord with our policy of pre- 


serving the high standards of publishing that have made the Courier-Express 
worthy of the confidence and respect of Buffalonians for over 100 years. 


National advertisers and their agencies have been most cooperative in this 
unusual period. We appreciate their attitude keenly and have reason to feel 


they will go even further with us as the situation demands. 


Rationing of space is new to us, as it is to other publications. We've approached 


the problem in a spirit of fairness to all and have encountered an attitude of 


understanding and willingness to conform that pleases us immensely. 


Despite the patriotic spirit of advertisers and agencies, rationing is a tough job. 


However, we shall do our best in the fairest, most equitable manner possible. 


And again, we thank advertisers and their agencies. 
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3,500 feet in length. These are 
“home base” airports, useful prin- 
cipally to private and local com- 
mercial fliers, and we will need 
many of them. 

Wherever the private owner 
lives, or wherever he wants to 
fly, within reason, there should 
be landing field facilities. This 
will mean a great number of 
small airports, located at all the 
places where people live, and the 
places they want to go to for 
business or recreation. Some of 
these airports may begin very 
simply and grow as the traffic 
increases. Some will become the 
centers of flying interest for 
rural communities. Around those 
at popular places there may grow 
up the accommodations necessary 
for feeding and housing travelers. 
Michigan, for example, is locat- 
ing landing fields wherever its 
sportsmen and vacationers cus- 
tomarily gather. 

A roadside industry paralleling 
that which the automobile tourist 
produced along our highways, may 
appear alongside our airways. 

3 Types of Planes 

What kinds of planes will we 
have for sale and for servicing? 
I think there will be three kinds 
of planes for the private owner. 
The first will be the conventional 
type, with high maneuverability 
and wide range of horsepower and 
performance. It will range from 
the “puddle jumper” type to ex- 
pensive twin-engined sky limou- 
sines, fully equipped for instrument 
flying at speeds equalling those of 
scheduled airliners. They will be 
made and sold to fit most all 
pocketbooks, and can be available 
in adequate quantities very soon 
after the close of hostilities. 

A second class, popularly men- 
tioned as the armchair type, 
should achieve great popularity 
after the war, for those who are 
more sedate in their flying tastes 
and want to enjoy air travel with 
less attention to the art of flying. 
These will be of the non-stall- 
and-spin type with two flying 
controls (instead of three) for 
simplicity, and with the steerable 
tricycle landing gear for increas- 


GM Scores High 


In Scrap Drive 


DETROIT.—Shipments of scrap 
metal from General Motors plants 
in September reached a high of 
132,637,000 pounds, according to a 
report by T. P. Archer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 
That is equal to the weight of 2,000 
General Sherman tanks. 

Under the impetus of the victory 
scrap bank drive, shipments for 
the current month are expected to 
run even higher, Archer said. 

In addition to plant scrap ship- 
ped by the corporation, GM auto- 
mobile dealers have accumulated 
and sold 120,826,000 pounds of 
metal during the first nine months 
of this year and 12,256,000 pounds 
of rubber, paper, rags and other 
scrap. 





GUADALCANAL HERO helps pro- 
duce guns for tanks. Here is Donald 
Squires, first-class seaman, recently 
released by the Navy for an injury 
suffered in the taking of Guadalcanal. 
Squires works as an inspector at a 
DeSoto plant in Detroit. He inspects 
tank gun parts made at DeSoto plant. 








Market for Auto Dealers? 


300,000 Planes Seen 
In First Three Years 


(Continued from Page 3) 
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ing the ease and safety for land- 


ing and takeoff. Some very satis- | 


factory aircraft of this type had 
already established good reputa- 
tions before the war. They should 
be available in two to six passen- 
ger enclosed types with a fairly 


wide range of horsepower and | 


appointments, but I believe they 
will not be found in such wide 
ranges of size, power, perform- 
ance and price as the postwar 
conventional types. One of the 
most desirable features for both 
types, at least up through the 
middle horsepower class would 
be the provision of automatic 
engine controls for fuel mixture 
and carburetor heating, so that 
the non-professional pilot would 
have the throttle only to deal 
with in flight. 


A third class will probably be of 


the unconventional types, such as 
the helicopter, the “flying automo- 
bile” or the street-running air- 
plane. It may sacrifice something 
of high performance to its ability 
to give “door-to-door” service, but 
I expect it to be popular. Cer- 
tainly this type of plane has 
caught the public’s fancy. Several 
manufacturers are working on it, 
but they are naturally saying little 
about what they have to offer. 
Recently, a 14-place helicopter bus 
was shown in artist drawing form 
to a meeting of the business men 
in Washington who are contem- 
plating short-haul, serial bus serv- 
ice throughout the country. Almost 
any of the forecasts about this 
craft may easily come true, prog- 
ress in aviation being what it is 
today. Also, the airplanes which 
ean shed or fold their wings and 
proceed to ultimate destination by 
road, offer intriguing possibilities. 
It will be interesting to see how 
they compete with the “drive-your- 
self” airplanes for hire, which I 
expect to see available at most of 
the popular airports in the near 
future. 
Airplane Livery Stables 

It seems unlikely that aircraft 
can ever possess the general utility 
of an automobile—for going to the 
office, to the movies, or shopping. 
Thus, many who want to fly may 
fee] that the amount of flying they 
can get a chance to do will not 
justify purchase and maintenance 
of an airplane. Also, the same in- 
dividual may want to practice pre- 
cision flying and acrobatics this 
weekend, take the wife and some 
friends on a trip next weekend and 
do some other sort of flying week- 
end after next. 

The local airplane livery stable 
with an assortment of types to 
choose from seems the ideal 
answer to that problem. Such 
operations made good progress 
before the war, and I expect to 
see a good share of the postwar 
pleasure flying done in the air- 
planes which will be available 
for rent at most of our airports. 
We have all the airplane manu- 

facturing facilities we may need 
for many years to come. We have 
several hundred thousands of 
skilled mechanics coming home— 
soon, I hope, looking for jobs. We 
have several hundred thousands of 
persons today who can fly air- 
planes. We have 35,000 miles of 
operating airways, the finest in 
the world. We have a reservoir of 
“know-how” filled with thousands 
of aeronautical engineers and de- 
signers, flying and mechanic in- 
structors, and airplane and airport 
service people. 

We have an awakened public in- 
terest, the like of which few in- 
dustries have faced before. We 
have in existence automobile, mo- 
tor boat and electrical appliance 
sales and_ service organizations 
which have set perfect patterns for 
the airplane sales and service or- 
ganizations to follow. 

We are ready for the airplanes 
that will do for the American 
family what the automobile did 
after the last war; that is, extend 
the range of living and travel by 
scores of miles. 

(The second article in this 
series will deal with the experts’ 
forecasts, who will sell and buy 
airplanes, and who will service 
them ) 





Mule Shodding 


ANDREW MURPHY & SON, INC., Chrysler-Plymouth and GMC distributor 
is celebrating its 75th year in business. 
869 in Omaha, 


in Omaha, 
company’s original shop in 1 





the expansion of its retail sales and service facilities. 





‘Treasury Hits Plan. to Build 


Reserves for Tax Deduction 


NEW YORK.—Establishment of 
general postwar reserves through 
tax deductions from wartime in- 
come would be “a subsidy from the 
government at a time when in- 
dustrial prosperity in the United 


States is at the highest levels in| 


its history,” it was asserted here 
by Randolph E. Paul, general 
counsel of the Treasury. 

In an address read in his 
absence at the fifty-sixth annual 


This school contends, he said, that 

corporations are unable to build up 
| sufficient tax reserves under pres- 
j ent tax rates to insure adequate 
|funds for postwar reconstruction. 
|It argues further that tax 
concessions are required to insure 
, liquidity of the present accumula- 
tions and that tax savings now 
would permit a higher employment 
level when peace returns. 


The Treasury counsel stressed 


meeting here of the American! that many postwar expenses of in- 


Institute of Accountants, Paul ad- 
vocated, instead, a system under 
which expenses connected with 
wartime operations of business, 
but made after the war, could be 
earried back as deductions from 
income. 

Citing varied views on the sub- 
ject, Paul pointed out that one 
school of thought advocates tax 
deductions for accumulation of re- 
serves to be used for all types of 
expenditures in the postwar period. 





Western Dealers 
Hear Hufstader 


SEATTLE. — William Hufstader, 
general sales manager of Buick, 
addressed meetings in Spokane, 
Seattle and Tacoma this month. 
Attendance of dealers at the re- 
gional meetings was nearly 100 
percent. 

Present problems and postwar 
probabilities were discussed by the 
speaker, who predicted gradual 
model changes, and not something 
radical, immediately after the war. 
But the industry will incorporate, 
as time goes on, things learned 
during the stress of wartime manu- 
facture, and usage, he said. 


dustries, including dismissal wages, 
reconversion, disposition of govern- 
ment plants and other problems, 
would receive consideration in the 
future tax picture. He contended, 
however, that the V-loan provision 
insures adequate funds for finan- 
cing in cases where accumulated 
reserves do not meet the full 
requirement. 

“The Treasury,” he said, “has 
opposed the deduction of postwar 
capital outlays from wartime in- 
comes as well as other arbitrary 
reductions in the wartime tax base. 
I am sure that the major part of 
our business leadership does not 
believe that after four consecu- 
tive years of industrial prosperity 
government subsidies in the guise 
of postwar reserves are either nec- 


essary or wise. Refinements in 
the income-tax base are, of 
course, quite another matter.” 

Recent testimony before the 


House Ways and Means Committee, 
Paul said, had established that 
American corporations will have 
net income this year aggregating 
$22,000,000,000 and that after they 
| have paid their wartime tax bill 
they will retain $8,500,000,000 more 
than in the boom year of 1929. He 
| predicted that 1944 corporate in- 
‘come would be $24,000,000,000. 


to Automobiles 


Andrew Murphy & Son, Omaha, starts 75th Year in Business, 
Ready for a Big Jump in Postwar Volume 


Above is shown the 
while the photo below shows 
the large establishment of today, just one block from the original building. 
The firm only recently purchased another large building for postwar use in 





































































































OMAHA.—At 7 a.m. on Nov. 1 
1869, a man named Samuel Mc- 
Millan brought two span of mules 
into Andrew Murphy’s little black- 
smith shop to have them shod. 

The business that Andrew Mur- 
phy started that morning, grown 
to one of the biggest automobile 
dealerships in the Middlewest, will 
begin its seventy-fifth year a 
7 a.m. today (Nov. 1). Instead of 
mules’ shoes, Andrew Murphy & 
Son, Inc., now deals in Chrysler 
and Plymouth cars and GMC 
trucks. 


The company is one of the 
oldest firms in Omaha and the 
oldest firm in the automobile 
business in Nebraska. Head man 
now is the blacksmith’s son, 
Bert Murphy, who started at the 
forge, and whose growth parallels 
that of the firm. He is now one 
of Omaha’s business, civic and 
social leaders. 

In his early days in business, 
Andrew Murphy sharpened Indians’ 
knives and tomahawks, put shoes 
on oxen and on horses which were 
drawing the covered wagons of 
pioneers moving westward. That’s 
how long ago 1869 was. 

Shop Is Expanded 

Progressing with the years, the 
Murphy shop expanded into a 
wagon and carriage-building estab- 
lishment. When the meat packing 
and brewing industries began to 
boom in Omaha, it built most of 
these industries’ wagons. It was 
for these wagons that Bert Murphy 
invented the label, “Murphy-Did- 
It,” a slogan which sticks to the 
firm today. 

The firm has been Chrysler- 
Plymouth distributors for Eastern 
Nebraska and Western Iowa since 
the beginning of Chrysler and has 
been distributors of General Motors 
trucks for Nebraska and Western 
Iowa since 1913, running a total 
volume of business of three million 
dollars per year. 

Its first venture along auto- 
motive lines was the agency for 
two-cylinder Randolph trucks 
built in Chicago in 1909. In 1910 
the firm took on the air-cooled 
Frayer & Miller. 

The firm was the first Dodge 
Brothers distributors in Nebraska 
from 1914 to 1918. This agency 
was sold out on account of war 
conditions in the last World War. 

Andrew Murphy and then Bert 
sponsored many amateur and semi- 
pro athletic teams in Omaha, 
gaining their greatest fame with 
their baseball teams which fre- 
quently traveled to many parts of 
the country, under the name 
“Murphy-Did-Its.” 

Has Many Activities 

Bert Murphy’s civic activities 
have been many. For many years 
he has been prominent in Ak-Sar- 
Ben, statewide business-farm civic 
group, and was on the Creighton 
University athletic board 10 years, 
president of the Omaha Athletic 
club three years, and was active 
in many other civic enterprises. 

Business, however, really is 
Bert Murphy’s “business.” He 
began to take charge of the firm 
in the early days of the auto- 
mobile, and as a car salesman he 
occupied a high perch in the 
Middlewest. In 1927, he made a 
30-day tour of Europe as guest 
of the Chrysler corporation, and 
won a $6,400 prize for selling the 
most cars in his division in a 
nationwide contest. In 1939, he 
was recognized as “dealer of the 
year” in Nebraska for record 
new car sales. 

Many of the employes of Andrew 
Murphy & Son, Inc., are old-timers, 
and can trace the firm’s history 
through wagons and carriages to 
today’s streamlined Chryslers. O. 
A. Wilson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, for instance, has 
been with the firm 35 years; M. M. 
Savidge, secretary and manager of 
the truck department, 27 years; 
George Anderson, shop _ super- 
intendent, 37 years; Roy Brown, 
purchasing, 35 years; James Mul- 
doon, retail sales manager, 17 
years; Arthur Howell, _ service 
manager, 17 years; Gus Sanders, 
shop foreman, 30 years; Leonard 
Begley, truck sales, 17 years; and 
many others 10 to 15 years. 












































Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 
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arren’s charges of “inefficiency” 
on the part of the War depart- 

ent’s contracting officers and to 
renew his warning that unless his 
office is given power to audit the 
settlements, there will be no way 
Congress will ever discover any 
possible fraud in their cancellation. 


Representing the automotive 
industry at the final session last 
week, in addition to Marks and 
Bodman, were K. J. Ammerman, 
of Borg-Warner; E. R. Breech, 
president of Bendix Aviation 
Corp.; D. J. Buell, Buell Die & 
Machine Co.; E. A. Clark, vice- 
president, Budd Wheel Co.; B. E. 
Hutchinson, chairman, finance 
» committee, Chrysler Corp.; W. 
F. Armstrong, of General Motors, 
and George Romney, managing 
director of the Automotive War 
Council, and James Cope, Wash- 
ington representative. 

Marks was the principal spokes- 
man for the automotive group. 
.The others addressed the commit- 
ee only briefly. 

Holds Key to Jobs 


Quick and final settlement of 
terminated war contracts is an 
imperative matter affecting the na- 

onal interest and holding the key 
to millions of postwar jobs, Marks 
said. 














































Clearance of cluttered war 
plants, moving out of machine 
pols, removal of work in process 
d partially completed parts and 
materials—all must be effected be- 
ore the automotive industry can 
get its peacetime productive wheels 
noving to provide and generate 
,000,000 jobs again Marks ex- 
plained. 

These problems, tied directly to 
the contract termination issues, 
are of vital concern to labor, 
> agriculture and industry alike. 
Every citizen has a stake in this 
problem now before Congress, 
the automotive witness stated. 
Marks testified that the automo- 
tive industry has accepted $26,000,- 
000,000 (billion) in war contracts, 
or approximately 20 percent of the 
national total placed with metal- 
working industries. This volume 
of automotive war work is spread 
pover 44 states and 1,375 cities. 
Termination of war contracts for 
the automotive industry started 
ver a year ago, as conditions in 
the theaters of war changed the 
demand for materials. 


Problem Increasing 


“It is a problem we are having 
o work with every day,” Marks 
said. “This problem of termina- 
ions is going to increase until we 
came to the day when it is going 
0 be one of our most urgent na- 
ional problems; when we have 
situations on our hands where in- 
justry and government alike are 
going to be criticized and found 
ault with, because they can’t move 
‘aster. If our plants are cluttered 
up with materials and wartime ma- 
hines because we are forced to do 
all the detailed accounting before 
e can get back to work, there 
ill be a business stagnation that 
is going to last for quite a long 
Mime. Something will have to be 
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Auto Leaders Cite Dangers... 
Quick Termination 


Of Contracts Asked 


(Continued from Page 1) 


done to see that the paper work 
and accounting do not interfere 
with getting back into peacetime 
production.” 

If a general termination re- 
sulted at one time in Wayne and 
Oakland Counties in Michigan 
(Detroit and surrounding area), 
there would be a minimum of 
450,000 people out of work, he 
pointed out. This would cost 
$180,000,000 for unemployment 
compensation payments in 20 
weeks’ time (maximum time al- 
lowance in Michigan for such 
payments) in those two counties 
alone. 

Marks also pointed out a few 
factors which would be involved in 
a detailed audit of war contracts 
by citing the following examples 
from the Murray Corp. of Amer- 
ica, located in Detroit: 

“The Murray Corp. has an order 
for only the wings of a certain 
airplane. In those wings there are 
4,900 parts and 60,000 manufactur- 
ing operations. They have another 
contract for another airplane in- 
volving only the outer wings, wing 
tips and nacelles, involving 3,000 
parts and having 42,000 manufac- 
turing operations. In another case 
they have inner wings only with 
4,000 different parts and 100,000 
manufacturing operations. 

Sees Plant Tieups 

“So that a contract settlement 
made by accounting methods would 
involve listing every one of those 
parts in every stage of operation, 
determining the cost of each stage; 
piling those parts up after they had 
been audited and a so-called claim 
filed; wait until they had been 
checked over and then proceed 
with negotiations with respect to 
the amount the Murray Corp. 
would get for the work in process, 
when the contract was terminated. 
Many months would be required to 
complete such detailed accounting 
and paper work, during which 
time their plants would be tied up 
and idle. 

“As another example of the tre- 
mendous size of the auditing job, 
I cite a recent survey of 245 plants 
of our members. In that analysis 
the number of contractural rela- 
tions between the government and 
these plants was shown to be 37,683. 
The amount of these contracts was 
approximately 14 billion dollars. 
The number of suppliers in con- 
nection with these contracts was 
457,548, and that is only for 245 
plants in our industry. 

“Now comes this question of 
disposition of materials. If there 
must be two successive audits 
and analyses of cost, the mate- 
rials must necessarily remain in 
the contractors’ hands until the 
settlement is finally made and 
completed. As long as that mate- 
rial must remain as evidence, it 
is impossible to move it. You 
would actually have to leave that 
material exactly where the work 
was when the war ends, and 
thus obstruct completely the re- 
conversion that must precede 
peacetime jobs. 

“Now the negotiation that must 
follow must determine the extent 
to which the contractors can use 
this material. Some of this mate- 
rial will be in such a form that it 
can perhaps be returned to the 
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tow-in cars and trucks 






kind of a towing 
in that section. he towin 
Because of his facilities, 
he Pennsylvania 










TOWING SERVICE nets dealer handsome revenue. 
maintained by the Poinsatte Auto Co. 
Jistributor), Fort Wayne, Ind. This fleet is so well equipped to handle any 
b that Bill Poinsatte has practically cornered the business 
department operates on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 
oinsatte recently negotiated a contract with 
Railroad for the transportation and installation of tank 
ar wheels that had been repaired and serviced. 


are shown the 
(Chrysler 


Here 








GEORGE H. PRATT, general sales manager of Hudson, reports that many 
Hudson distributors and dealers are training women to take over service and 


oye operations to release men. 


Joseph McEvoy, vice-president of Henley- 


imball Co., Hudson distributor of Providence, has placed his parts department 
in charge of Geraldine Sanna and Hazel Fortier, and reports they are doing 


a gran job. 


Periodic Battery Recharges 


Urged by Exide Company 


PHILADELPHIA. 
that battery neglect throughout 
the nation has become a serious 
matter, Exide Battery Co. has 
launched a campaign for periodic 
recharges. 

(The Detroit office of Exide 
recommended that A card holders 
have batteries recharged every two 
or three months, and B and C card 
holders every four or five months.) 


Sloan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


feel that in all probability we will 
be able to sell in the first two, 
or three or four years automo- 
biles to the extent of something 
like 50 percent greater than what 
we sold in the prewar days. 

“You might ask how we are go- 
ing to take care of this demand— 
is there going to be purchasing 
power to make a demand effective? 
In answer to that question we find 
from analyses that have been made 
on a rather conservative basis and 
by intelligent people, in all likeli- 
hood if the war runs to the end of 
next year there will be a backlog 
of purchasing power in the hands 
of the American consumer of at 
least $100,000,000,000 that could be 
brought to bear to make good on 
the demand for these goods and 
services.” 

C. E. Wilson, president of GM, 
also spoke, outlining what General 
Motors has done in the production 
of all manner of armaments. He 
stated that GM today has plants in 
46 cities in 13 different states. “In 
total,” he said, “these plants have 
in excess of 75,000,000 square feet 
of floor space and are producing 
between 10 and 12 million dollars 
worth of war materials daily.” 


source from which it came and it 
will have exactly the same value 
as it did when it was originally 
purchased. Some of the material 
cannot be used in its existing form, 
but perhaps it can be used in some 
other form. Some of it can be used 
by a contractor in peacetime work. 
Some of the materials will have to 
be disposed of as scrap. 


“All of these various stages 
must be matters of business 
opinion, judgment, and determin- 
ation. This process, nor any 
other, can be completely free 
from error. Nevertheless, speedy 
decisions must be made that one 
final audit, subject only to review 
for fraud, if a national catas- 


Asserting ; 


trophe is to be averted. All of | 
the foregoing involves judgment, | 


experience, opinions, exercise of 
authority. 
“If settlements are made which 


are not going to be final but are| 


subject to review, then the con- 
tractor cannot clear his plant and 
resume operations until that re- 
view is completed. Under no cir- 
cumstances must any plan develop 
that is going to involve doing this 
settlement job twice.” 








Need a Service Man—Want a Job—| 
ry a want ad in Automotive News. | 
They get quick results! 


back cover this issue. 





Conservation programs based on 
urging frequent battery tests have 
failed, according to the firm, which 
said that a dealer survey indicated 
that five or every 10 car owners 
were Operating cars with batteries 
at half charge or below. 


Two out of the above five bat- 
teries needing recharge, the sur- 
vey revealed, are allowed by their 
owners to remain in an uncharged 
condition, thereby shortening the 
life of the batteries. 


Among A card holders, six out 
of 10 batteries are at half charge 
or below. 

With battery life being shortened 
because of chronic undercharging, 
a greater drain will be made on 
the raw materials and manpower 
allotted for the manufacturing of 
replacement batteries for civilian 
use, it was said. It will then be 
still more difficult to keep pas- 
senger cars, trucks and buses in 
operation for essential transporta- 
tion. 


Battery Group 
Elects Foote 


CHICAGO.—At a meeting here 
of the directors of the Assn. of 
American Battery Manufacturers, 
Inc., it was announced that E. T. 
Foote, first vice-president, had been 
elected president for 1944. Foote is 
first vice-president in charge of 
sales of Globe-Union, Inc., Milwau- 
kee. The election was conducted by 
mail since the regular convention 
was canceled. 

Other Officers are L. B. F. Ray- 
croft, first vice-president; C. L. 
Feldtkeller, second vice-president; 
A. H. Daggett, secretary, and L. A. 
Doughty, treasurer. Directors are 
A. J. Baracree, J. A. Minch, H. C. 
Montgomery, B. F. Morris, Lester 
Perrine and A. G. Phelps. 


What do you want to buy, sell or} 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside | 


“You carry a mighty fine line of 
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| WEB Members 
Inspect Guns 


At Aberdeen 


ABERDEEN, Md.—Last Tuesday 
was War Engineering Board day 
at the Aberdeen Proving Ground 


when 30 members of the SAE- 
WEB and its committees were 
guests of Maj. Gen. George M. 


Barnes, chief of the technical di- 
vision of Army ordnance. 


Seventeen members of the party 
made the trip from Detroit. Shar- 
ing the honors as hosts with Gen. 
Barnes were Maj. Gen. C. T. 
Harris jr.. commanding general, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground; Col. G. 
G. Eddy, director of the proving 
center; and Lt. Col. J. H. Frye, 
technical assistant to Gen. Barnes. 

The entire forenoon was given 
over to an inspection and demon- 
strations of the newest of this 
country’s weapons. After lunch 
several hours were devoted to a 
detailed examination of scores of 
pieces of captured enemy equip- 
ment. This equipment has had the 
same thorough tests that are given 
our own material. 

Those who made the trip from 
Detroit were James C. Zeder, WEB 
chairman and chief engineer of the 
Chrysler Corp.; E. H. Smith, execu- 
tive engineer, Packard Motor Car 
Co.; Louis Thoms, General Motors 
central engineering department; L. 
S. Pfost, chief engineer, Massey- 
Harris Co., Racine Wis., all WEB 
members, and R. C. Sackett, secre- 
tary of the WEB. Committee mem- 
bers in the Detroit delegation were 
Tom Ball, Tore Franzen and Phil 
Kent, of the Chrysler Corp.; R. B. 
Schenck, Buick; J. H. Little and 
E. H. Shapard, Chevrolet; W. P. 
Eddy jr., and F. A. Franklin, GMC 
Truck & Coach, and R. M. Critch- 
field, chief engineer, Delco-Remy; 
R. W. Roush, Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co., and W. E. McCullough, Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp. 

Members of the WEB group 
from other parts of the country 
were B. B. Bachman, vice-presi- 
dent, Autocar Co.; R. E. Cole, vice- 
president, Studebaker Corp.; R. R. 
Teetor, vice-president, Perfect 
Circle Co.; committee members J. 
M. Davies, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 
W. S. James, chief engineer, Stude- 
baker; B. F. Jones, assistant chief 
engineer and R. L. Weider, White 
Motor Co., and SAE staff members 
from New York, John A. C. War- 
ner, secretary and general man- 
ager; D. D. Blanchard, technical 
chief, and N. G. Shidle, editorial 
director. 


Pump Eng. Service Corp. 


Now Pesco Products Co. 

CLEVELAND.—Effective Oct. 1, 
the name of Pump Engineering 
Service Corp. was changed to 
Pesco Products Co. This change 
has no effect on present personnel 
or on the company’s affiliation 
with Borg-Warner, the parent 
company. 


Link-Belt Buys Plant 


CHICAGO. — It was announced last 
week by W. C. Carter, president, that 
Link-Belt Co. had purchased the manu- 
facturing som and inventory of Link 
Belt Supply Co. in Minneapolis, and 
that Ray S. Wood has been appointed 
plant manager. 





mer’shendise, Mishter Copeland!” 
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Wartime Shifts Alter 
Car-Sales Setup 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by prewar measure. With just as 
good logic, dealers in New York 
may say that the drainage of 
thousands upon thousands of 
used cars from their area to 
other sections has created a situ- 
ation which forces them to have 
a disproportionately large share 
of the limited postwar new car 
supply. 

That such _ potential sectional 
battling for the new car supply 
will be neither unimportant nor of 
short duration is obvious. Dealers 
able to get through the difficult 
wartime period will by that time 
be very definitely on the brink of 
the precipice and what otherwise 
might be small matters will be the 
factors determining their business 
life or death. And, with estimates 
of the immediate postwar con- 
sumer demand for new cars esti- 
mated by observers in such figures 
as 10,000,000, it is plain that the 
new car supply is going to be limit- 
ed for some time after the return 
of peace. 


New Car Makers? 

A further complicating factor in 
the picture is the possible entrance 
of new manufacturers in the auto- 
motive field. If able to get into 
production while the supply of the 
established manufacturers was still 
limited, a new producer would en- 
joy some very distinct marketing 
advantages. Without fear of of- 
fending dealers in other sections, 
the new producer could send his 
ears into the areas where the de- 
mand was greatest. With a short- 
age of established makes, consum- 
ers in some areas might be forced 
to take the new product or go 
without automotive transportation. 

Some light on the extent of 

population shifts is given by an 
analysis just issued by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee in its current Tax Eco- 
nomics Bulletin. While this 
analysis was drawn up for the 
purpose of showing the relation 
of population shifts to highway 
planning, and without reference 
to the marketing situation, it is 
nevertheless of pertinent signifi- 
cance to the latter. 

Pointing out that for many years 
important migrations of population 
have been taking place in this 
country, the APIC emphasizes that 
the war is now effecting even 
greater population movements. 
“Lured by high wages,” it notes, 
“millions of persons have moved 
out of their native states. And to 
these civilian withdrawals are the 
men who have gone into service. It 
is highly possible that millions of 
Americans will not rcturn to their 
native habitats. Some states will 
gain and other will lose citizens 
and taxpayers. 

“It is too early to predict how 
the floating population may settle 
after the war, but sufficient facts 
are now available to show that the 
population factor may be a very 
important one in a number of 
states.” 

Changes in Income 

The APIC’s compilation of these 
facts, based on statistics of various 
government agencies, is given in 
an accompanying table, listing 
changes in per capita income and 
automobile registrations, as well as 
population. 


“Regional or geographical 
changes in industrial and eco- 


BALL BEARING 
Electric Auto-Lite 


takes place under exacting air-conditioning. 
degrees and 
The air is electrically 
down to microns (one millionth of an inch). 


to within plus or minus 2 


35 to 45 percent. 


inspection room at the Aviation Products 
Co., where microscopic inspection and grading of bearings 


nomic conditions are, of. course, 
primarily responsible for popula- 
tion shifts,” the APIC points out. 
“Thus the rapid industrialization 
of the South Atlantic and South 
Central sections of the country 
during the 1930’s brought with it 
a great influx of people into 
those areas. Likewise a marked 
growth of population occurred in 
the West Coast states where a 
number of new industries, not- 
ably aviation and shipbuilding, 
developed rapidly. 

“On the other hand, a number 
of states in the Northwest Central 
area of the country suffered a con- 
siderable loss of population in the 
decade ending with 1940, due to 
drought conditions and the conse- 
quent drop in farm incomes. It is 
significant also that the North- 
eistern states showed a smaller 
than average gain in population 
during the 10-year period, 1930-40. 
This reflects the migration of some 
important industries from that 
area to the Southern sections of 
the country. 


Continue to Lose 


“War conditions have tended to 
accentuate the population trends 
of recent peacetime years, although 
in certain areas the pattern has 
changed somewhat. According to 
estimates of the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, every state in the North Cen- 
tral part of the country experi- 
enced a marked decline in civilian 
population between April, 1940, and 
May, 1942, while the Northeastern 
states also continued to lose more 
than their share of citizens. 


“Although this loss of civilian 
population is due in part to the 
entrance of private citizens into 
the armed forces, it is evident 
from the statistics that the East 
North Central and South Atlan- 
tic states have continued to gain 
at the expense of other areas. 
Similarly, it is clear that states 
like Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona have lost citizens to the 
neighboring states of Nevada, 
Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, where war activities are 
so heavily concentrated. 

“These shifts in population have 
been accompanied by fairly co~- 
parable changes in automobile 
ownership.” 

Asserting that when considered 
in relation to automobile owner- 
ship, and the potential ability to 
pay taxes as revealed in indexes 
of income, “these population 
trends demand recognition in 
celares: “If not given due con- 
highway plans,” the APIC de- 
sideration, some states may find 
that they have projected post- 
war highway developments on a 
basis not justified by the trans- 
portation needs of future popula- 
tions, or ability of such popula- 
tions to meet the financial bur- 
dens involved. 

“It may well be also that the 
highway transportation problems 
which have developed in highly 
congested war centers may auto- 


| matically solve themselves when 


hostilities cease, as economic con- 


ditions may force many of the in- 
habitants to move to other indus- 
trial centers or back to the farms.” 


(See APIC Table in Columns 3 and 4) 


Jack Weed's " ‘Truckin’ will give 
some interesting views. 
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Registration Changes 


Percent Changes in Population, Per Capita Income | Needed on New 
Payments, and Automobile Registrations 


Percent Increase 1930—1940 in 


than one-thousandth of 1 percent. 


Percent Increase 1940-1941 in Increase 


Per Per In Civilian 
Capita Automobile Capita Population— 
Automobile Income Regis- Income 5/1/40 to 
| Registrations* Population? Paymentst trations* Payments: 5/1/42§ 
New England 
PE oc bwlwbat4e 8.9 6.2 — 9.4 9.0 24.0 - 9 
New Hampshire... 13.0 5.6 — 7.5 4.7 15.8 — 3.8 
WOEEMONG. svesives tw — 0.1 — 6 3.7 15.4 — 3.5 
Massachusetts 6.9 1.6 — 83 7.0 17.4 — 6 
Rhode Island..... 42.8 3.8 - 5.3 6.9 22.4 2.4 
Connecticut ..... 49.3 6.4 1.6 12.9 23.7 3.9 
Middle Atlantic 
SPO BOP eiceces 22.3 7.1 —19.6 4.3 16.8 3.8 
New Jersey ..... 31.9 2.9 — 6.7: 7.9 16.0 2.0 
Pennsylvania 22.6 2.8 —10.0 7.0 19.7 — 19 
East North Central 
cae ec teeesy aki 3.9 8 4.3 23.5 & 
DEY ae kstesues 14.7 5.8 8.0 8.9 27.5 1.9 
NOME. (8:6 4.6:6.0i0'eie 19.2 3.5 — 9.4 7.0 16.6 1.7 
Michigan ........ 20.7 8.5 3.9 10.1 19.3 5.9 
Wisconsin ....... 10.9 6.8 - 5.8 7.6 21.4 2.3 
West North Central 
Minnesota ....... 19.5 8.9 — 2.1 3.5 18.1 4.3 
ME... Sak avs. eauatsis — 2.2 at - 9.8 3.4 28.5 + 
SEED, 656654 6 0% 15.1 4.3 - 9.7 6.7 3.4 9 
North Dakota.... — 6.2 — 5.7 6.6 4.3 47. 0 8.3 
South Dakota.... — 9.4 — 7.2 — 8.6 2.7 30.1 8.2 
Nebraska ........ — 5.5 - 4.5 18.1 2.0 19. 9 §.5 
DN .410-vinive,sia oe — 6.1 — 43 —12.2 5.0 $1.1 3.9 
South Atlantic 
DOIGWETE 2.605065 32.2 11.8 7.4 7.9 13 4.3 
Maryland ....... 35.7 11.6 2.9 11.6 19.7 7 §.2 
WD 6 b65 6-660 32.6 10.6 18.8 14.7 23.0 6.4 
West Virginia.... 11.1 10.0 — 2.0 11.7 21.0 - 2.0 
North Carolina.. 27.0 13.7 27.4 11.7 24.6 1.9 
South Carolina.. 51.1 9.3 26.0 15.9 17.6 8 
EEA 4650 bsi00% 41.0 7.4 16.7 ait 22.0 5 
SPE, Sivnrénilvwie.a-4.s 51.2 29.2 2.2 10.8 11.4 3.2 
East South Central 
Kentucky ........ 31.3 8.8 4.1 7.2 20.1 - 2.5 
"TOMMOBBCS occ css 14.2 11.4 10.2 13.4 27.2 6 
PEO ssa vias 15.8 7.1 9.0 20.9 $1.2 3.2 
Mississippi ...... — 2.7 8.7 — 45 12.4 38.5 2.1 
West South Central 
Po ere — 1.2 5.1 13.9 11.5 28.4 1.3 
Louisiana ........ 23.0 12.5 — 2.5 22.9 17.3 3.3 
Oklahoma ....... — 43 — 25 — 9 2.0 20.2 — 63 
EE ad di dais aes 15.9 10.1 8.5 7.3 20.0 aia 
Mountain 
pS eee 30.5 4.1 8.6 3.2 23.1 — 6.1 
Saree 23.9 17.9 — 19 3.9 26.2 — 8.7 
Wyoming ........ 29.4 11.2 — 1.7 6.6 19.7 3.9 
COMPRES .2.cc esis 6.1 8.4 — 5.4 4.6 16.4 — 2.1 
New Mexico...... 35.9 25.6 9.5 27 15.3 — 7.9 
PED 6 sia seas 15.0 14.6 — 48 3.9 19.0 — 6.5 
SES o-4s cee ass 03:6 22.4 8.4 — 3.8 7.3 19.2 ae 
OS errr re §1.2 21.1 15.9 9.2 5.6 17.0 
Pacific 
Washington ..... 23.8 as — 15 10.1 a2 2.6 
OR. 6:45 5c e088 38.7 14.2 3.2 8.6 26.9 - 1.7 
California ....6% 35.5 Si7 — 6.7 6.7 14.8 4.4 
United States, Tetal 15.8 6.8 — 5.5 7, 5 19. 7 ff 
Sources: *Public Roads Administration. 7Bureau of Census 1930, 19 10. 
tSurvey of Current Business, . S. Department of Commerce, August. 1941, 
June, 1943. §Bureau of the Census estimates. Footnote: |Decline was less 


‘3rd War Winter’ Is Theme 
Of DeSoto Service Drive 


DETROIT. 
this 
cars, DeSoto has launched a cam- 


— Emphasizing that | 


paign through its dealers to point). 


out to car owners that never be- 
fore has a thorough inspection 
been so important. 

It will take more than an oil 
change and addition of antifreeze 
to get through this winter, DeSoto 
points out. Thorough inspection is 
necessary for the cooling, power, 
brake, electrical and steering sys- 
tems. Thorough lubrication and 
body metal conservation also are 
necessary. 

Dealers are urged to check on 
their stock of parts, since more re- 
placements will be necessary this 
year. The campagin folder also 
suggests that dealers get acces- 
sories out where customers can see 
them. 

Pointing out that most of the 
inspection jobs do not require 
skilled mechanics, the folder sug- 
gests that dealers hire a few un- 


Goodrich Names Chief 
Of Chemical Division 


AKRON.— The appointments of 
William S. Richardson as head of 
the newly created chemical di- 
vision of B. F. Goodrich Co., and 
E. F. Tomlinson to succeed Rich- 





is the third war winter for | 





skilled men or women, who, with a 
little instruction, may prove valu- 
able in the shop. 

Newspaper and radio advertising 
is suggested to get the program 
across to the public. Direct mail- 
ing cards have also been designed 
for the use of DeSoto-Plymouth 
dealers. 


New G oodyear Plant 


LINCOLN, Neb. —Goodyear Rubbe° 
Co. has arranged to open a factory in 
Lincoln for the manufacture of air- 
plane gasoline tanks. The old Patriot 
Motors building has been secured and 
the company will get possession Nov. 
15. Approximately 1,400 men will be 


| employed. 





































































rrent | Lruck Routes 
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| 
ardson as general manager of the| £3, 4% 


company’s industrial products sales | 
division, were announced last week. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 


the current, and a good dealer to 


| stay in business now! 













LIEUT. COL. DONATO CARDOZO R., of Bolivia, general manager of thd 





Arica-La Paz Railway, inspects U. S. Army reconnaissance vehicles at the 
Dodge truck plant in Detroit. Shown with Col. Cardozo (right) is R. C. de 
| Zayas jr., (center) of the Office of Coordinator of Inter- American Affairs 
and W. B. Chapoton, advertising manager of Chrysler Export division. 
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ODT App 


WASHINGTON,—AII truck oper- 
ators in the nation last week were 
forbidden by Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, to start new truc 
operations or extend present routes 
or delivery areas without obtaining 
prior approval of the ODT. 

The action was taken in amend- 


ments to three ODT general orders 
as follows: Amendment 4 to Gen- 
eral Order ODT3, Revised; Amend- 
ment 1 to General Order ODT 6A 
and Amendment 6 to General 
Order ODT 17. 

The amendments, which are 
effective immediately, forbid any 
motor carrier to increase his 
mileage by extending his opera- 
tions into areas or over routes 
not now served by the carrier. 
In the case of private and con- 
tract operators, prior approval will 
not be required for a change i 
routes within a delivery area, pro- 
vided the change consists of a 
consolidation of existing routes o@ 
the substitution of a new route for 
an existing one. However, if the 
consolidation or substitution result 
in an enlargement of the delivery 
area or an increase in total route 
mileage, prior approval must bé 
obtained. 

All requests for approval of ne 
or extended operations must be 
made in writing to the carrier’s 
district office of the ODT’s divi 
sion of motor transport. 

Before the ODT district office 
will approve any such extensjon 
or inauguration of operations, the 
carrier will be required to show 
that the new service is “neces- 
sary to the war effort or to the 
maintenance of essential civilian 
economy.” 

In announcing the new regula- 
tions, Eastman said: 

“The increasingly critical truc 
situation now makes it mandatory 
that a careful evaluation of ne 
operations requiring additiona 
truck mileage be made in the light 
of their value to the war effort an 
the civilian i ee 


Plant Is B Bought 
By Motor Wheel 


LANSING.—Motor Wheel Corp. 
announces it has bought one of th 
last units still standing of the old 
Auto Body Co., once one of the 
biggest body- -building companies i 
the world. The property is now 
used as a warehouse. 

The unit will be designated a 
Motor Wheel Plant No. 4, to house 
the service department and be used 
for storage. 

Grounds adjoining the unit also 
were bought, as were abeut twgq 
blocks of residential property. Thé 
company said these acquisitions 
were in anticipation of postwa 
development. 


$75,000 OPA Suit F iled 


Against Tacoma Dealer 

PORTLAND. — On behalf o 
Office of Price Administration, 
Charles H. Tood, attorney, has filed 
a suit for $75, 000 damages agains 
Ben Etsekson, Tacoma automobile 
dealer. 

The complaint alleges violation 
of OPA price ceilings in the sale 
of commercial Of Commercial trucks. 
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= To Be Turned Out After the War 


sy Weeded Out of the Facts About the Car 










By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
& might be well again this week 

to have another word or two 
about those much-discussed “cars 
of the _ future.” 
Are they fact or 
fantasy? Will the 
average motorist 
be able to buy 
them after the 
war? 

There is scarcely 
a national maga- 
zine in this coun- 
try which has not 
recently carried a 
story, usually 
complete with 
super-super illus- 
trations, telling the motoring public 
about the car of the future. 

It is a car which looks unlike 
anything now on the road. It is 
made of special materials. It gives 
performance and economy beyond 
anything hitherto dreamed. And 
it will sell for something out of 
the buyer’s small change pocket. 

Is that a true picture? 

Just what are the facts? 

Doubtless some day there will 
be available cars which will re- 
semble, vaguely perhaps, those de- 
scribed. And when they are built, 
hey will be built by the auto- 
motive industry. 

But they won’t be built right 
after the war, say the big busi- 
ness’ sharpshooters’ here _ in 
s Washington. That is because 
the automotive industry, essen- 
tially a public service industry, 
knows that it would be contrary 
to sound public policy to do so. 
Moreover, the industry couldn’t 
build them then if it wanted to, 
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Ullman 


it is pointed out. 
s 2 8 
- lo Time Now 
To Develop Car 
_— THE AUTOMOTIVE industry is 
the greatest single industry in this 
ountry. It is an industry which 
yz as turned itself over 100 percent 
to the production of war materiel 
- nd today is giving all its thought, 
engineering genius, and vast pro- 
ductive capacity to one job. That 
, ob is to win the war in the 


shortest possible time. 
~ But what has that to do with the 
ar of the future? Just this: 
Designing the car of the future 
is more than simply putting to- 
gether a lot of pleasant words 
and some pretty pitcures. 
Back in the early days of 
otoring, the industry used the 
motorist as a guinea pig. It had to. 
nd those pioneer car owners of 
yesteryear were willing. For the 
ost part they were people who 
ould afford to pay for their 
diversions. 
x 
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onths of Testing 


dre Necessary 

BUT WE HAVE gotten beyond 
that point. Today the industry 
rovides its own guinea pigs. It 
foesn’t put out a car for public 
use until that car has been proved 
millions of miles of gruelling 
ests. It is banged and mauled and 
bumped and torn to pieces, not 
mce but thousands of times. Out 
of all that smashing and testing 
and rebuilding comes a car that 
fives topnotch service. 





Synthetic Tires Fail 
In Ohio Police Test 
COLUMBUS, O.—State High- 
way Patrol Supt. Lynn Black 
announced here that synthetic 
ires used on 60 patrol auto- 
mobiles failed to stand up 
satisfactorily. 

Black said faults 
Sidewalls crack and are cut 
easily on broken roads; they 
cannot stand road heat as well 
as natural rubber tires; treads 
‘ome loose, and they are less 
pliable, making them harder 
riding. 
Four makes of synthetic tires 
were used, with some of them 
driven 4,000 miles, Black said, 
expressing the opinion that the 
tires might be satisfactory for || 
passenger cars driven at low 
speeds, but were not entirely 
suitable for police work. 
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| experience 


| plenty of postwar plannins. 


But the automotive industry is 
;not taking time out, in the middle 
|of this global struggle, to design, 
perfect, test and be all ready to 
make the car of 1950, let’s say, as 
soon as we achieve our victory. 


The public wouldn’t be well 
served, either now or later, if the 
automotive industry took that 
time out to do all that must be 
done to have a well designed | 
“future car” immediately ready | 
for the postwar market or if, on | 
the other hand, it prepared in | 
sort of a left-handed way to toss 
out a makeshift radical new 
model which might look like the 
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real thing but really wouldn’t be. 
That’s one phase of the matter. 


But there’s another, and it’s tre- 
mendously important. 

Automobiles and trucks. are 
wearing out fast. There has been 
no production for civilian use 


since the war began. (A few thou- 
sand trucks are to be made this 
year and next; just a drop in the 
vast bucket of pent-up demand). 


When the war is over, it is con- 
servatively estimated that at least 
5,000,000 cars and trucks will be 
desperately needed annually for at 
least five years. 


So, from the standpoint of sheer 
public necessity, it will be the 
responsibility of the industry to 
get back into production at the 
earliest possible moment after it 
sets the go-ahead from the Federal 
Government. That can be done 
with a minimum of delay by the 
use of dies and machinery which 
the industry already has on hand 
and which were used in the pro- 
duction of the remarkably efficient 


1942 models. 
* 


Quick Conversion 
Needed far Workers 


BUT TRANSPORTATION needs 
are not the only factor which will 
dictate quick resumption of pro- 
duction bv the automotive industry. 

Of equal importance will be the 
jobs which an industry functioning 
on a neare-time basis will he able 
to offer to aemobilized members of 
the armed forces. The automotive 
industry for many years was the 
largest employer in this country. 
Resumption of production and nor- 
mal travel not only will megn full 
emnylovment in the manufacturing 
end of the industry but. likewise, 
in all of its widely varied ramifica- 
tions—sales, service, accessories. 
and ever so many more. 

Should the industry simply over- 
look all of these factors, so vital 
to the welfare of the country as a 
whole, keep men and machines idle 


* * 
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Since the beginning of the war. 

the industry has learned a lot 
more. It has learned even more 
about new metals, new mterials. 

new methods, new ways to do all 
things better, more efficiently, 
more economically. 

Many of the things the industrv|]] 
has learned in the nast several}| 
years will be incorporated into the 
first postwar cars nd tricks. 
Some of those things wil] need 
more testing and adanting for| 
civilian use. But all cf t's vost 
old and new alike, wil! 
be at the disposal of the r-en who 
will make your cars afte~ the war. | 

As the new methods, 
Processes and designs prove th-™-| 
selves to the satisfaction of the| 
critical engineers of the industry. 
they will become apparent in the 
successive models of new ears. 

The automotive industry is doing 
But 


on 


materials, | 


it is doing it with both feet 


the ground. 
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Meeting war conditions with plans and 


TUDEBAKER dealers have now received 
their copies of the informative new book- 
let—“Summary of Government Regulations.” 


It’s a completely up-to-date revision of a 
Studebaker manual issued in February of this 
year. 


It summarizes and interprets government 
regulations affecting the operation of auto- 
mobile and commercial vehicle outlets. 


And it’s just one of the many Studebaker 
wartime helps for its dealer organization that 
include manuals on truck sales and service 
opportunities—used car buying and selling— 
an A.B.C. primer of automobile construction 
and design—the training of women—the care 
and maintenance of farm trucks—wartime in- 
formation for the delivery truck operator. 
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Studebaker’s interest in its dealers’ wartime 
problems is solid and practical. 


Below are enumerated just some of the other 
aids that Studebaker gives: 


a A Wartime Information Service which furnishes 
immediate notice of Government regulations 
affecting cars, trucks and parts. 


B Consistent local newspaper advertising featur- 
ing service, used cars, rationed new cars. 


gy Timely manuals detailing special wartime serv- 
icing methods. 


o Nation-wide radio advertising. 


6 A series of full color advertisements in a large 
list of national magazines. 


6) Direct mail programs devised to promote car 
and truck conservation and build customer 
goodwill. 
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action! 


ee Monthly “action” programs with special em- 
phasis on business management and wartime 
operating problems. 


The great Studebaker factories are in all- 
out war production—but Studebaker recog- 
nizes its obligation to supply all the help it 
can give its dealers during the present critical 
period. Studebaker dealers are providing all- 
out service for the nation’s car and truck users 
and laying a sound basis for future business 
when peace returns. 


STUDEBAKER 


Pioneer and pacemaker in automotive progress 


Now building Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military trucks — 
other vital war matériel 


